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No intelligible theory of the universe can possibly be framed 
or put into words which does not avowedly, or by implication, 
rest upon the intelligibility of the universe itself. The denial 
that Nature is the embodiment of Reason carries with it the 
assumption that the world is beyond the comprehension of in- 
telligence, and, therefore, in the strictest sense, unknowable. 
And, as knowledge is necessarily a reduction of particulars to 
amore or less exhaustive universality, or an expression of 
universality through the particular, the assertion that the 
world is known in immediate feeling — the assertion, in other 
words, that the particular alone reveals what is real— destroys 
at once the possibility of knowledge and the intelligible reality 
of things. Of this necessary interdependence of intelligence 
and reality, the advocates of the correlation of Forces seem to 
have very little comprehension; and, as a consequence, we 
find them making intelligence one of a series of equivalent and 
convertible forces, unaware, apparently, that this involves the 
absurdity of accounting for intelligence by that which is non- 
intelligent, and of explaining the reality of the universe apart 
from that which makes it real. ‘* Various classes of facts,’’ 
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writes Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ unite to prove that the law of metamor- 
phosis, which holds among the physical forces, holds equally 
between them and the mental forces. * * * That no idea 
or feeling arises, save as a result of some physical force ex- 
pended in producing it, is fast becoming a commonplace of 
science ; and whoever duly weighs the evidence will see that 
nothing but an overwhelming bias in favor of a preconceived 
theory can explain its non-acceptance.’’ + The theory here in- 
dicated is that, as mechanical force is expressible in terms of 
‘chemical affinity or vital energy, so either of these is convert- 
ible with consciousness. Such a view seems hardly intelligible 
to those who, believing they can show that consciousness is 
the condition of all reality, claim that it is absurd to place 
consciousness upon the same level as the objects it renders 
possible. Anything like a successful attempt to account for 
the existence and prevalence of some such theory as that of 
Mr. Spencer, especially among those whose lives have been 
devoted mainly to physical science, ought, therefore, to be of 
some profit. 

Those who have been led to regard the method of empirical 
psychology as the only method which preserves the reality of 
things, by preventing the thinker from overriding and destroy- 
ing the facts of life, minister to their own self-satisfaction by 
taunting the speculative thinker with going along the ‘high 
priori road’’ he has constructed for himself above and beyond 
the real world. The charge can only provoke a smile in those 
who know how wide of the mark it really is. Speculative 
philosophy makes no pretensions to the ‘‘ construction ’’ of 
reality in the ordinary sense of the word, but only to such an 
explanation of reality as shall account for the facts in their 
completeness. Its problem is: Given the world as it exists 
to common consciousness and to physical science, to point out 
the relation of the different elements of it to each other, when 
these are viewed sub specie weternitatis—i. e., in their connec- 
tion with intelligence. The futile problem at which the empir- 
ical psychologist works is to explain the universe independ- 
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ently of intelligence, to construct an intelligible world out of 
unintelligible elements. The method which this mode of con- 
ception necessitates can get a foundation for its operations only 
just in so far as it is untrue to itself; it has to assume the 
rationality of the world by putting into irrational feeling what 
should in consistency be excluded; and to posit as known 
that which it virtually denies to be knowable. The specula- 
tive method endeavors, by an analysis of the known world as 
a whole, to get the elements of reality apart, but it seeks to 
comprehend those elements so accurately as not to leave out 
of account that side of them which forms their point of con- 
nection with each other, convinced that any failure of insight 
which leads to the isolation of one element of reality from the 
rest destroys the possibility of the systematic interconnection 
of the elements as a whole. The only presupposition that 
speculative philosophy makes is that the world is an intelli- 
gible system, in which, as in the living organism, each part 
exists only in combination with every other part. 

- It is not unusual for philosophers to appeal to the common 
‘consciousness of men in support of their own special theory, 
or of that part of it which is apparently furthest removed from 
popular preconceptions. When the Sensationalist wishes to 
convict the Idealist*of a supposed disposition to spin the uni- 
verse out of his own individual consciousness, he appeals to 
the common sense of men to support him in his declaration 
that mere ‘‘ ideas ’’ can never bring the mind in contact with 
a real universe, and that it is through the senses the knowl- 
edge of that real universe can alone be obtained. The com- 
mon sense of men eagerly assents. When the modern Materi- 
alist desires to obviate the unpalatable character of his theory, 
he talks cunningly of the world as a system of law, and of 
the absoluteness of the quantity of matter and of force, and 
appeals to the popular judgment in support of his assertion 
that we have no capacity within ourselves to make or unmake 
a single particle of matter, or to increase or diminish the 
amount of force stored up in the universe. The unphilo- 
sophical man sees at once that the Materialist is right. 
The Idealist, in turn, may appeal to the higher nature of 
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man, in support of his view that, without intelligence, no 
orderly universe whatever could be shown to exist, and that 
all things must come from the hand of an Infinite Intelligence, 
whose work they are. Again the ‘ practical’’ man is con- 
vinced. Common sense is the authority to which all may con- 
fidently appeal, provided, only, that a popular turn be given to 
the expression of the theory, so as to prevent the awakening 
of a distrustful reflection. Now, surely, the lesson taught by 
this peculiar fact is, not that all philosophical theories are 
equally indorsed by the common consciousness, but rather 
that the appeal to such an authority is essentially absurd. 
The common sense of men is not to be despised, but the 
attempt to prop up a philosophical theory by an authority that 
is compatible with any system whatever, simply because it 
dwells in a region into which the divisive energy of philo- 
sophical reflection has not as yet made its way, is even more 
absurd than for a physicist to appeal to the same authority 
against some view of his brother physicist. We may either 
say that common sense holds in solution all philosophical theo- 
ries, or we may, with equal propriety, say that it lies outside 
of them all; but, from either point of view, it is valueless as a 
criterion of philosophical truth. 

This view of common sense, as of no authority in the decis- 
ion of philosophical questions, will probably be accepted with- 
out much hesitation. More difficulty will be felt in admitting 
that physical science, including physiology, is equally helpless 
to determine any of the controverted questions in regard to 
the nature of the world as a whole, or in regard to the nature 
of knowledge. No assumption is more persistently and tri- 
umphantly paraded before the public than this: that the 
determination of such questions must be sought in the discov- 
eries, and by the method, of the special sciences. Such a claim 
rests upon a confusion between the data for a comprehensive 
philosophy, which must be sought from all the sources of 
human knowledge, and the metaphysical theories of those who 
seek, by formulating the unsifted categories of science, to con- 
struct a philosophical theory of the universe. The fact that, 
to a certain extent, physical science and philosophy deal with 
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the same data, easily leads to the unjustifiable supposition that 
the latter is merely a branch of the former. But the method 
and object of each differ completely. Science deals with 
space, for example, in concreto—i. e., with points, lines, fig- 
ures, etc. —but not with the question of the relation of space 
to intelligence ; it makes use of conceptions of matter, motion, 
and force, but with these only as they are taken up ready- 
made by external reflection. The problem as to the condi- 
tions of reality — or, what is the same thing, as to the relation 
of intelligence and existence — cannot possibly be affected by 
science, as such, simply because science never touches the prob- 
lem at all. 

If this view of the impartiality as regards philosophical 
questions, maintained by common sense and by physical sci- 
ence, be correct, much of current speculation upon the nature 
of real existence, and of real knowledge, must be pronounced 
completely beside the mark. When a writer proceeds upon 
the supposition that existence is full-formed independently of 
intelligence, and that the problem of philosophy is to explain 
how individual men, or successive generations of men, 
conceived of as a number of individuals, have gradually ap- 
_ prehended it, he simply betrays that he has not asked the 
initial question, without which no true philosophy can come 
into existence ; for it admits of the most perfect demonstra- 
tion that any account of knowledge that starts from the as- 
sumption that reality is independent of intelligence must end, 
if only it be carried forward to its results, in denying reality 
and destroying the possibility of knowledge. It is this false 
assumption that has led Mr. Spencer to speak of consciousness 
as a force convertible, like other forces, into molecular proc- 
esses, and to put forth a theory of knowledge that is really a 
theory of absolute and irremediable ignorance. In attempting 
to justify this charge in detail I shall, in the present article, 
confine myself mainly to the third chapter of the second part. 
of Mr. Spencer’s ‘ First Principles,’’ preparatory to a consider- 
ation, at some future time, of his developed view of the ‘* per- 
sistence of force.’’ 


It does not require very much reflection upon the statements 
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im the chapter in question to make it apparent that, all through, 
Mr. Spencer assumes that there is a real universe existing in 
its completeness in absolute independence of all relation to in- 
telligence. Now, there is no reason to deny that, taking one 
aspect of common sense and of natural science, there seems to 
be the strongest support for this supposition. The ordinary 
attitude of the plain man is that of a spectator who observes. 
directly before him certain real things and persons that he 
seems to apprehend as they exist full-formed and complete in 
themselves. His doubts as to reality, if he have any, do not 
concern the possible illusiveness of existing things, but only 
the possibility of misapprehension on his own part. In like 
manner it is a presupposition of the observations and experi- 
ments of the scientific man that the world exists complete in 
itself, and lies there ready for apprehension. He knows that 
effort on his own part is the condition of the knowledge of 
things, but he never supposes that the presence or absence of 
such knowledge has anything to do with the reality of exist- 
ence. A philosopher, therefore, who appeals to common sense 
and to science in support of his assumption that the world is inde- 
pendent of conscious intelligence has the apparent support of 
both. But the support is only apparent. Ask,the man of com- 
mon sense, or the scientific man who is innocent of philosoph- 
ical theory, whether the world he regards as real is not, after 
all, a world of mere appearances —a world as it seems, but is 
not — and he can only be made to understand the question by 
a series of explanations that take him beyond his ordinary 
point of view, and awaken him, as by a shock, to an elemen- 
tary conception of the problem of Philosophy. Prior to this, 
he had taken for granted that knowledge and reality are one, 
and, hence, it is just as easy to show, by an appeal to common 
sense and science, that reality is bound up with intelligence, 
as to show that it is independent of intelligence. The separa- 
tion of thought and nature — knowledge and reality — does not 
present itself to ordinary consciousness at all; and, hence, the 
empiricist and the idealist may with equal confidence appeal 
to it, secure of an apparent support. But this simply shows 
the absurdity of the appeal. Philosophy begins by discerning 
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the possibility of a breach between knowledge and reality, and 
its task is to show either that they coincide or that they do 
not. It is, therefore, utterly unpardonable in a philosopher to 
begin with the assumption of the non-dependence of reality on 
intelligence, for such an assumption just means that so far he 
has not got to the philosophical point of view. Nor is 
this all, for such a supposition is not only unjustifiable, but 
leads to a perverted view of the relation between knowledge 
_ and reality, as will appear from an exemination of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s procedure. 

Between the first view of the world as a congeries of indi- 
vidual objects connected together by the superficial unity of 
space and time, and the scientific view of that world as a sys- 
tem of forces, there lies a wide interval during which intelli- 
gence has been becoming more and more active—on the one 
hand observing the infinite complexity of the determination of 
things, and on the other hand finding them united by higher 
and closer bonds of unity. But, as the process by which intel- 
ligence develops itself is looked upon by the scientific man, 
not less than by the man of common sense, simply as a proc- 
ess by which the properties and the relations of objects in a 
world independent of consciousness are discovered by the 
individual observer, the correlative evolution of intelligence is 
neglected. Science finds it necessary to systematize its knowl- 
edge by means of the conceptions of matter, motion, and force, 
but these conceptions are looked upon as purely objective, or 
independent of thought. In this assumption, science, as such, 
is perfectly justified, since its task is to point out what are the 
properties and the relations of things to each other — not to 
inquire into the relation of knowledge and reality. But he who 
constructs a philosophical theory may not take up from the spe- 
cial sciences, without criticism, the conceptions they are com- 
pelled to use, and proceed to explain knowledge on the assump- 
tion of the complete determination of objects independently of 
intelligence. This, however, is what Mr. Spencer, in the 
present instance, does. The order his exposition ostensibly 
follows is to treat first of Space and Time, then to go on to 
Matter and Motion, and to end with Force, ‘the ultimate of 
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ultimates,’’ as he calls it. The real order of his thought, 
however, is to start from the conception of Force, next to go 
on to Motion and Matter as presupposed in Force, and finally 
to come to Time and Space as implied in Motion and Matter. 
Now, this just means that he assumes the independent reality 
of the world as it exists for science, and then proceeds by 
analysis to get back to the simplest and most abstract elements 
of that world. The true order is exactly the reverse. The 
world, as absolutely unthinkable apart from intelligence, pre- 
supposes the putting together of more and more concrete ele- 
ments, so that, while Space, as the mere abstraction of external 
individuality, is in the order of thought and of the evolution of 
intelligence, the abstractest and simplest element of all, Force, 
as comprehending in a more concrete unity Time, Matter, and 
Motion, is the last and highest conception of all. The proc- 
ess of abstraction or analysis by which Mr. Spencer gets his 
results is merely a process by which the intelligible character 
of the universe is denied, just because it is tacitly assumed. 
The next step of Mr. Spencer is to explain how a world 
already assumed to be known gets into the individual con- 
sciousness. The method of explanation is exceedingly simple. 
It consists in plausibly explaining how a world already known 
communicates itself to the individual through his senses. The 
senses are said immediately to reveal objects as resisting, and 
the feeling of resistance is identified with Force. As the con- 
ception of force already presupposes the whole process by 
which it has been arrived at, we thus get, by an act seemingly 
‘of the simplest kind, the materials from which Motion, Matter, 
etc., may be apparently obtained by analysis, without any 
synthetic activity of thought whatever. The derivation of all 
of the elements assumed to constitute reality is thus secured 
beforehand, and we have only to take, at each fresh stage of 
our progress, as much from the intelligible world as we find 
‘convenient, to give a plausible derivation of reality from imme- 
diate feeling. Thus the dependence of real existence upon 
intelligence is got rid of by the convenient method of assuming 
beforehand what we pretend to derive by a process of imme- 
diate apprehension. Nothing could be simpler, and nothing 
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more useless and delusive, than a method such as this, which 
simply sets forth, as the process by which the knowledge of 
reality is obtained, that which has been tacitly assumed at the 
outset. Before turning directly to Mr. Spencer’s account of 
Space and Time, with which he begins his exposition, a few 
words upon what we conceive to be the true nature of those 
conceptions may not be out of place. 

When we proceed to examine the world of experience with 
a view to a reflective comprehension of the elements it con- 
tains, it becomes apparent that the simplest element with 
which we can possibly start involves a synthesis of universality 
and particularity in their most attenuated forms. The world 
of experience is a world that is known, and no knowledge is 
thinkable that does not imply the comprehension of differences 
by thought. Intelligence and Nature reciprocally imply each 
other, so that either is a fiction of abstraction apart from the 
other. Now, the simplest form in which the external 
or material universe can be thought of is as a pure self- 
externality, which is yet a unity. This simplest and most 
attenuated form of the unity of universal and particular is 
what must be understood by the world as pure space. Space 
is absolute or perfect externality, because every part of space 
is external to every other, and between the different parts 
there is no distinction except that they are out of each other. 
But, as the parts are all absolutely alike, the distinction of 
parts is no distinction ; space is only external to itself. The 
particularity, therefore, is just as much universality. And 
the universality is no less particularity. From the point of 
view of reality, space may be said to be one space uniting 
an infinity of spaces; from the point of view of intelligence, 
it is the simplest phase of thought, in which universality and 
particularity are so attenuated as to be inseparable and indis- 
tinguishable. In other words, the concrete objects known in 
experience are here reduced to their vanishing point, and it is 
found that the barest reality involves the reflection of the par- 
ticular into the universal. 

This view of the matter has important consequences. If the 
poorest and most abstract form in which the external world can 
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be thought at all involves the synthesis of universal and par- 
ticular — or, what is the same thing, from the side of intelli- 
gence, the reflection of immediate feeling into thought — it is. 
vain, at any subsequent stage of intelligence, to attempt the 
explanation of reality as the purely individual, or of the knowl-. 
edge of reality as built upon simple, unmediated consciousness. 
Any attempt to account for extension as revealed by pure 
feeling, whether it takes the form of Locke’s confusion be-- 
tween touch as a mere feeling and body as that which is dis- 
tinct from, and yet related to, feeling; or Hume’s shufile 
between ‘‘ colored points disposed in a certain manner’’ and 
individual sensations of sight and touch; or Mr. Bain’s con- 
fusion between muscular sensations and extended bodies; or 
Mr. Spencer’s identification of feelings of resistance with ob- 
jects that resist — all such attempts involve the inconsistency 
of explaining that which is intelligible by that which is unin- 
telligible. From the mere particularity of feeling the 
universal can by no possibility be extracted ; and, hence, even 
if it be granted that particular feelings might possibly reveal 
a succession of Heres or particular spaces, it would not. 
be possible to explain the combination of spaces in one space, 
without having recourse to the universalizing power of 
thought. The difficulty is infinitely increased when it is con- 
sidered that a succession of feelings can never give rise to co- 
existent spaces. Thus, at the very outset, a regard for facts 
compels us to say that space, as the unity comprehending par- 
ticular spaces, can only be known by an intelligence that 
brings the particular within the grasp of its own universality. 
On the other hand, the opposite fault of the abstracting 
intellect — the isolation of the universal from the particular — 
is equally guarded against by the analysis of space just made. 
Kant’s conception of space as a pure form of our sensibility 
commits the mistake of fixing upon the unity of space to the 
exclusion of its particularity ; for, while particular spaces that 
are completely isolated from each other could never give rise 
to the conception of one world of things in space, pure space, 
as the exclusion of particular spaces, is no less an unthinkable 
abstraction. The concrete unity resulting from the reflection 
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of particular spaces into one universal space is just the barest. 
and simplest form in which the material world can be thought 
of at all, and the isolation of either element must result, in 
the long run, in the overthrow of real knowledge. Hence it 
is that, while the Sensationalist’s account of space as an im- 
mediate revelation of feeling issues in the denial of all external- 
ity to objects, the Kantean position that space is a bare form 
at length revenges itself in the denial of any knowledge of 
things in themselves. Particular feelings, supposing them to 
exist in consciousness at all, can never take the individual be- 
yond his own subjective states, and the conception of space as 
a mere form does not allow of the apprehension of the world 
and the mind as they really are. ? 

The above analysis also guards against the supposition that 
Space can, in any proper sense, be a limitation of intelligence. 
The supposed limitation derives its plausibility from the 
assumption that the world, as spacial, is independent of intel- 
ligence. But, as space per se is pure externality, it can only 
exist in relation to a comprehending intelligence, that mani- 
fests itself in its simplest form as a self-externality, that is just 
as much self-internality. Space cannot limit thought, be- 
cause, without thought, space itself could not be real. Nor, 
again, are spacial relations applicable to intelligence or reality 
in all its modes; the simplest manifestation of intelligence 
cannot be carried along so as to prevent the elevation of in- 
telligence into higher forms. On the contrary, the universaliz- 
ing power of thought must manifest itself by mcreasing its own 
complexity, and, at the same time, the complexity of the world. 
That unity in diversity which meets us in space, rather as a 
prophecy than an accomplished fact, must manifest itself in the 
richer and concreter manifestations of the real world ; and to 
this growing complexity there can be no limit until every ele- 
ment of difference has been reduced to a perfect unity. This 


2 For artexhaustive criticism of Kant’s view of Space and Time I am happy to 
be able to refer to Professor Caird’s ‘* Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant” 
(see, especially, pages 267, 603 ), a remarkable work, that ought to effect a revolu- 
tion in English methods of philosophizing. 
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process is exhibited in germ in the conception of things, as in 
Time. 

As Space is the abstraction of mere externality or individu- 
ality, so Time is the abstraction of pure internality. In the 
one case, things are conceived as absolutely out of each other, 
so that the world is regarded solely in its statical aspect ; the 
latter views things as issuing from each other, and, hence, it 
looks upon the world of things in their dynamical aspect. 
Objects that are thought of simply as in space are regarded 
as utterly indifferent to each other, and, hence, change, in any 
form, is excluded ; at the same time, all objects are a totality, 
and this totality is, in its abstract form, space as one space. 
In the conception of Space as a unity of spaces there is, 
therefore, involved implicitly the connection of things with 
each other, and, therefore, the change of one into the other ; 
and this notion of change, in its crudest form, is Time. The 
same factors of universality and particularity are here in- 
volved ; pure Time is unthinkable, and, therefore, unreal ; and 
mere times are equally unintelligible. Time is the abstract 
unity of permanence and change. The Now exists only 
relatively to other Nows, and the unity of all Nows is Time 
as relatively concrete. Nature, as changing, is the synthesis 
of permanence and succession. Intelligence, manifesting it- 
self as Nature, is the synthesis of the abiding universal and — 
the changing particular. A merely feeling consciousness, a 
consciousness having no universality in it, could not be con- 
scious of Time, because the particular is not of itself a possi- 
ble object of thought. Hence the absurdity of attempting to 
account for Time from the changing phases of individual con- 
sciousness. Only the universal or permanent can comprehend 
the particular, and a purely feeling consciousness, which ex 
hypothesi changes as the moments of Time change, could never 
grasp together the different Mows of Time, and, hence, could 
never become conscious of Time at all. On the other hand, 
as was remarked of Space, Time is not a mere form or ab- 
stract universal, for in that case all distinctions in Time — and, 
therefore, Time itself — would be unknowable. Kant’s concep- 
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tion of Time, as pure, unmediated universality, is as faulty as 
the sensationalist’s assumption that Time is pure particularity. 
Time is neither the one nor the other, but both; as an expres- 
sion of the nature of intelligence, it is a universal that is me- 
diated and defined through the particular. It need hardly be 
added that Time, as one of the simplest manifestations of 
thought, is no limitation of thought ; that which is a manifes- 
tation of intelligence cannot frustrate the necessary develop- 
ment of intelligence. Thought must go on from the concep- 
tion of abstract self-evolution to the conception of the world 
as a concrete process of becoming. Having so far negated 
the mere externality of things as to conceive of them as passing 
into each other, and yet abiding by themselves, it must, in 
order to explain the universe as it really is, show that Space 
in itself and Time in itself are but the simplest elements in a 
world that is one, and yet infinitely diverse. 

If the above is anything like a true account of what is im- 
plied in the conception of Nature as spacial and temporal, the 
derivation given by Mr. Spencer of space and time, prepara- 
tory to his reduction of all phenomena to Force, at least in so 
far as it is self-consistent, is so radically false as completely 
to reverse the relation of Intelligence and Nature. That ex- 
planation is, briefly, as follows: ‘* Of those relations which 
are the form of all thought there are two orders, relations of 
sequence and relations of co-existence, the former being 
original and the latter derivative. The relation of sequence 
is given in every change of consciousness. The relation of 
co-existence, which cannot be originally given in a conscious- 
ness of which the states are serial, becomes distinguished 
only when it is found that certain relations of sequence have 
their terms presented in consciousness in either order with 
equal facility ; while the others are presented only in one 
order. Relations of which the terms are not reversible be- 
come recognized as sequences proper, while relations of 
which the terms occur indifferently in both directions become 
recognized as co-existences. By endless experiences an ab- 
stract conception of each is generated. The abstract of all 
sequences is Time. The abstract of all co-existences is Space. 
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Our conceptions of Time and Space, then, are generated, as 
other abstracts are generated from other concretes ; the only 
difference being that the organization of experiences has, in 
these cases, been going on throughout the entire evolution of 
intelligence. The experiences out of which the abstract of 
co-existence has been generated are experiences of individual 
positions as ascertained by touch, and each of such experi- 
ences involves the resistance of an object touched, and the 
muscular tension which measures this resistance. By count- 
less unlike muscular adjustments different positions are dis- 
closed ; but since, under other circumstances, the same mus- 
cular adjustments do not produce contact with resisting 
positions, there result the same states of consciousness, minus 
the resistance, and from a building up of these results Space. 
Similarly in regard to Time, the abstract of all sequences.’’*® 

This passage contains an admirable illustration of that mix- 
ture of common-sense Realism and individualistic Sensational- 
ism which runs through the whole of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, 
and, indeed, through all empirical psychology. It is really 
an attempt to combine two discordant views that are not 
capable of union, and which, therefore, are simply applied to 
each other without being united, as the surfaces of two 
chiseled stones may be brought into close contact without 
being joined together. In our unreflective experience of the 
world we are as far as possible from supposing that the ob- 
jects we know are resoluble into our own passing feelings ; on 
the contrary, we tacitly assume that the world we know is the 
world as it really is—the world as known by everybody else. 
It is, no doubt, true that we look upon ourselves and others 
as independent individuals, and that this assumption, when 
made explicit, leads to the view of Sensationalism that the 
only way in which things are known is through our subjective 
feelings. We may, therefore, say that common consciousness 
assumes, indifferently, that the known world is objective and 
intelligible, and that it is subjective and sensuous; unreflective 
consciousness, in short, is, implicitly, at once idealistic and 
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sensationalistic, although, explicitly, it is neither the one nor 
the other. Mr. Spencer’s procedure is to accept both the Re- 
alism —7. e., the tacit Idealism of common sense —and its con- 
tradictory Sensationalism. Accordingly, he does not scruple 
to speak of relations of sequence and relations of co-exist- 
ence as if they were given in complete independence of 
intelligence ; and, hence, the only question, as he puts it, is 
how the individual comes gradually to appropriate objects 
through his own particular and perpetually-changing feelings. 
From this way of stating the question the absurdity of trying to 
build up a stable universe out of evanescent sensations is con- 
cealed both from Mr. Spencer himself and from the unwary 
reader ; because, having an intelligible universe always before 
their consciousness, it is overlooked that individual feelings, as 
unrelated, are in the most absolute sense unintelligible. It is 
not seen to be a contradiction to identify successive feelings of 
touch and of muscular sensation with ‘ relations of sequence,”’ 
and even with ‘relations of co-existence,’’ although it seems 
plain enough, the moment it is stated, that feelings, as such, 
cannot be ‘‘relations’’ of any kind whatever. Proof of this 
charge of self-contradiction is so important in itself, and has so 
decisive a bearing upon the doctrine of Force as conceived by 
empirical psychologists, that a detailed examination of Mr. 
Spencer’s derivation of the conceptions of Space and Time may 
be excused. The ‘relation of sequence ”’ is primary, because 
‘« given in every change of consciousness ;’’ the ‘relation of 
co-existence ’’ is secondary, because it ‘* cannot be originally 
given in a consciousness of which the states are serial.’’ 
How, then, does the consciousness of co-existence arise? 
From the fact that ‘‘ certain relations of sequence have their 
terms presented in consciousness, in either order, with equal 
facility, while the others are presented only in one order.’’ 
Here it is quite evident that Mr. Spencer is trying to explain 
how we come to experience a world of co-existent and succes- 
sive objects, conceived in the first place as independent of con- 
sciousness. Now, a world in which events are ‘ presented 
only in one order’’ is, in other words, a world in which the 
events are connected in an irreversible or uniform order, 7. e., 
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in which they are connected together as cause and effect. 
Such a world, therefore, is already constituted by universal 
forms of thought, involving, not only intelligence, but intelli- 
gence that has developed itself by very complex relations. 
And a necessary and uniform sequence of events is very differ- 
ent from a supposed sequence of feelings, as they occur in ‘a 
consciousness of which the states are serial.’’ No doubt 
there is a point of view from which it can be shown that the 
serial states of consciousness imply a uniform sequence in the 
way of causality, but such a view can only be justified by a 
theory which undertakes to set forth, in systematic order, the 
different elements that conspire to produce a rational universe — 
a universe that, apart from Reason, is nothing ; not by a theory 
that proposes to account for a ready-made universe which is in- 
dependent of Reason. That Mr. Spencer is committed to the 
latter stand-point is evident even from his attempt to account 
for relations of co-existence by relations of sequence ; and it is 
still more apparent from the fact that co-existence is after- 
wards explained as a compound of feelings of touch and, 
muscular sensation. His method, then, is to identify <* rela- 
tions of sequence’’ with the mere sequence of feelings, in a 
‘¢ consciousness of which the states can only be serial ;’’ and, 
having thus assumed uniform relations of sequence, the only 
thing requiring explanation seems to be, how these give rise 
to relations of co-existence. But a sequence of feelings con- 
ceived to occur in a purely individual consciousness is as far 
as possible from being identical with the objective sequence of 
real events in an intelligible world. The former is, ex hypo- 
thesi, not irreversible, but arbitrary ; not objective, but sub- 
jective. The latter is necessary, uniform, and unchanging, and 
involves the actual relation of objects as identical in the 
midst of change, and as necessarily connected with each 
other. The one excludes all relation, the other involves a 
complexity of relations. It is, therefore, utterly impossible 
to extract from the sequence of states, in a purely individual 
consciousness, any objective order of events; and there is no 
reason whatever for deriving co-existence from sequence, ex- 
cept the unwarrantable confusion between the causal sequence 
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of events and the arbitrary sequence of individual feelings. 
And this brings us to remark, secondly, that ‘ relations of 
co-existence ’’ are not separable from ‘‘ relations of sequence ’’ 
in the way assumed by Mr. Spencer. We may distinguish 
the causal connection of events from the reciprocal influence 
of co-existing substances upon each other, but the intelligent 
experience of reality involves both. It is not possible to be 
conscious of events as uniformly sequent, without being con- 
scious of substances as reciprocally dependent upon and in- 
fluencing each other; or, to take experience at an earlier 
stage, it is not possible to think of events as following upon 
each other in time, apart from the thought of things as co-ex- 
isting in space. The experience of the one implies the expe- 
rience of the other; and, hence, any attempt to get the one 
without the other is an attempt to apprehend one element of 
the real world apart from another element that is necessary to 
make it real. We may, certainly, ideally distinguish the ele- 
ments, but in our analysis we must be careful to leave room 
for such a synthesis as shall exclude all actual separation. 
That this is not Mr. Spencer’s view would be evident even 
from the fact that he makes relations of sequence primary, 
and relations of co-existence secondary — exactly the reverse 
of the true order of connection, as our analysis of Space and 
Time has shown. 

Having plausibly derived relations of co-existence from rela- 
tions of sequence, Mr. Spencer tries to show that Space 
and Time are ‘‘ generated as other abstracts are generated.’’ 
The same paralogism of individual feelings and relations of 
thought again presents itself. We start from the world as 
given in ordinary consciousness—the world as implicitly 
rational —and ask how, supposing we have a knowledge of 
co-existent and successive objects, abstract Space and Time 
are produced? There can be no difficulty in giving an ap- 
parently satisfactory explanation, because in our datum we 
already have implicitly that which is to be established. Things 
as co-existent and successive are spacial and temporal, and by 
simply analyzing what is contained in our ordinary knowledge, 


and abstracting from all the differences of objects, we easily get 
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Space and Time as residue. Mr. Spencer, in other words, 
when he speaks here of Space, has before his mind Space as 
the object of the mathematical sciences. Now, mathematics 
does not find it necessary to inquire into the relation of Space 
to intelligence; as a special science it is sufficient for it to 
assume its object as ready-made, and to examine the various 
ideal limitations of it from the phenomenal point of view. 
Mr. Spencer, therefore, has, in his conception of space as the 
‘¢ abstract of all co-existences ’’—an abstract that is supposed to 
be obtained by mere analysis of a preéxistent material —a ready 
means of emptying intelligence of its universal relations. 
Just as, when he has to account for co-existent objects, he first 
identifies the mere sequence of feelings with the necessary or 
objective sequence of events, and thus apparently gets into 
feeling the conception of permanent substances; so here he 
assumes that objects as offering resistance are given in feelings 
of touch, and, hence, easily derives empty space from muscular 
tensions unassociated with feelings of resistance. It is hardly 
necessary to repeat that individual feelings, however numer- 
ous, cannot possibly account for the knowledge of extended 
things or of extension, since such feelings are assumed to be 
destitute of that universality which is the condition of any 
knowledge whatever. Mr. Spencer seems to suppose that, by 
throwing the supposed experience back into the haze of the past, 
and imagining a vast period of time to have elapsed, during 
which the race has been accumulating knowledge, the intel- 
lectual elements of experience may be resolved into felt ele- 
ments. But this is an utterly untenable position. The very 
beginning of intelligent experience, whether in the individual 
or in the race, must contain the elements necessary to such 
experience, and these elements cannot be reduced to lower 
terms than a synthesis of subject and object, of the universal 
and the particular. A purely feeling consciousness, assumed 
to exist for an infinite period of time, would still be a feeling 
consciousness, and, until it emerged from this unintelligent 
state, and by a primary act of abstraction separated and united 
the object and the subject, it could have no experience of the 
world at all, and, therefore, no experience of a world as 
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spacial. Mr. Spencer really confuses the unreflective con- 
sciousness, which does not sharply separate subject and object, 
or things and space, with a merely feeling consciousness which, 
as such, is the negation of that separation. But in the former 
the two terms are really present, and, although their contrast 
is seldom explicity perceived, it is still there, ready to be 
brought out by reflective analysis ; in fact, were it not implicitly 
there, no amount of reflection could extract it. It is, there- 
fore, a manifest hysteron proteron to account for Space as due 
to mere feelings of muscular tension. In intelligent experience 
Space and Time are not posterior, but prior, to co-existing and 
successive objects, as undifferentiated Space is prior to posi- 
tions —7. e., limitations of Space. Mr. Spencer first identifies 
feelings of muscular tension with co-existing positions — which, 
as involving relations to each other, are more than feelings — 
and next assumes that a synthesis of these positions generates 
Space. But position already involves the relation of the parts 
of Space to each other, and, hence, cannot account for Space. 
In short, just as existing objects presuppose the relation of 
objects to each other in Space, and, therefore, different posi- 
tions, so position presupposes a universal Space, which is ideally 
limited. Space is not a collection of particular spaces, but a 
universal Space differentiating itself in the particular. 

Having found that Mr. Spencer ostensibly derives Space 
and Time from mere feelings of resistance, which he unwar- 
rantably identifies with the conception of Force, we may be 
sure that in his account of Matter and Motion the same falla- 
cious method will be resorted to. The account of Matter is, 
briefly, as follows: ‘* Our conception of Matter, reduced to 
its simplest shape, is that of co-existent positions that offer 
resistance. We think of Body as bounded by surfaces that 
resist, and as made up throughout of parts that resist. * * * 
And, since the group of co-existing positions constituting a 
portion of matter is uniformly capable of giving us impres- 
sions of resistance in combination with various muscular ad- 
justments, according as we touch its near, its remote, its 
right or left side, it results that, as different muscular adjust- 
ments habitually indicate different co-existences, we are obliged 
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to conceive every portion of matter as containing more than 
one resistant position. * * * The resistance-attribute of 
Matter must be regarded as primordial, and the space-attri- 
bute as derivative. * * * It thus becomes manifest 
that our experience of force is that out of which the idea of 
Matter is built.’’ 

Here again we have an illustration of that method of 
accounting for the intelligible world by ignoring intelligence 
which Mr. Spencer carries on with great self-complacency, and 
apparently without the least perception of the real nature of 
his procedure. ‘*Our conception of Matter, reduced to its 
simplest shape,’’ simply means the real world after we have 
eliminated by abstraction those prominent elements in it which 
presuppose an elaborate process of construction by thought. 
The world as it exists for the scientific man, the world as 
composed of objects bound together by the law of gravitation, 
and manifesting physical, chemical, and vital forces, is stripped 
of all its differentiating relations, and reduced to a congeries 
of extended and solid atoms, preparatory to the reverse proc- 
ess by which the relations abstracted from shall be surrep- 
titiously brought back and attributed to independent feelings. 
But, even when thus attenuated to a ghost of its former self, 
the attempted derivation from feeling is easily seen to be inad- 
missible. The passage from individual feelings to ‘‘ co-exist- 
ent positions that offer resistance,’’ however apparently easy, 
cannot really be made. We are told of ‘impressions of 
resistance,’ and of muscular adjustments.’’ Now, an im- 
pression of resistance is not a mere feeling, but the conception 
of an object as resisting, and such a conception involves a 
construction of reality by relations of thought. Similarly, 
‘muscular adjustments’’ presupposes a knowledge of the 
muscular system, or, at least, of the body as it exists for com- 
mon consciousness, and, hence, relations of thought are incon- 
sistently attributed to mere feeling. If we exclude all that is 
involved in the relation of a resisting object to the organism 
as the medium of muscular sensibility, we are reduced to mere 
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feelings that by no possibility can give a knowledge of any- 
thing real and external to themselves. Hence the absurdity 
of assuming that mere feeling gives a theory of matter as a 
manifestation of force ; hence, also, the absurdity of regarding 
force as the simplest, instead of the most complex, element of 
the real world as it exists for the scientific man. 

From what has been said it is easy to say why Mr. Spencer 
regards the ‘‘ resistance-attribute of matter as primordial, the 
space-attribute as derivative.’’ It must, at first sight, seem 
strange that ‘‘co-existing positions that offer resistance ’’ should 
be held to be prior to ‘‘ co-existing positions’’ themselves. In 
the apprehension of resisting positions there is, surely, already 
implied Space. Mr. Spencer, however, identifies his own 
theory, that resistant positions are revealed by muscular sen- 
sations, with the common-sense apprehension of objects, which, 
like all knowledge, really involves the implicit reduction of 
particulars to the unity of thought. Hence Space, although 
it is involved in the ordinary apprehension of objects in the 
same sense in which resistance is involved in it, is assumed by 
Mr. Spencer not to exist for consciousness at all, because it 
has not yet been made an object of the abstract understand- 
ing. Accordingly, the resistance is abstracted from, and 
there is left, pure Space, as it exists for the mathematician. 
Here the purely analytical procedure of the empirical psycholo- 
gist is apparent. The world of objects in Space is supposed 
to be given apart from thought, or rather by means of mere 
‘¢ impressions of resistance,’’ and, by a further extension of this 
purely sensible process, the knowledge of Space is supposed 
to be given by feeling, when in reality it is got by a process 
of abstraction that presupposes the manifold relations of intel- 
ligence by which the world has been put together. Mr. Spen- 
cer has not asked himself the proper question of philosophy, 
How is the real world related to intelligence? but, instead, has 
put a question that presupposes a false abstraction of reality 
from intelligence, viz., How does the individual man apprehend 
by his sensations the real world? The true answer to his 
question is that, by mere sensation, no reality whatever can be 
apprehended, and the illusion of such apprehension simply 
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arises from confounding sensation as the first unreflected form 
of knowledge with sensation as a mere abstraction of one- 
element of knowledge. If it be replied that Mr. Spencer does 
not base knowledge upon mere feelings, but upon ‘ relations,’’ 
the answer is that the ‘‘ relations’? do not on his view con- 
stitute reality, but are only the modes by which the individual 
consciousness gradually fills itself up with the preéxistent 
elements of a supposed real world ; and, hence, that, notwith- 
standing the use of terms implying more than feeling, mere: 
feelings are, after all, assumed to account for reality. 

Mr. Spencer’s account of Motion is similar in nature to the 
account of Space, of Time, and of Matter. ‘‘ The concep- 
tion of Motion, as presented, or represented, in the developed 
consciousness, involves the conceptions of Space, of Time, and 
of Matter. A something that moves; a series of positions. 
united in thought with the successive ones— these are the 
constituents of the idea. * * * Movements of different 
parts of the organism in relation to each other are first 
presented in consciousness. These, produced by the action 
of the muscles, necessitate reactions upon consciousness in 
the shape of muscular tension. Consequently, each stretch- 
ing-out or drawing-in of a limb is originally known as a series 
of muscular tensions, varying in intensity as the position of 
the limb changes. * * * Motion, as we know it, is thus 
traceable to experiences of force.’’® 

In treating of Matter, Mr. Spencer betook himself to the 
conception of the world as it exists for the scientific 
man, and, neglecting the manifold relations which form 
the real wealth of the sciences, he fixed his attention exclu- 
sively upon Body, conceived as extended and resistant. Now, 
he refers again to his scientific conception of the world, and, 
fetching therefrom the conception of Motion, adds it to the ele- 
ments he has thus far sought to explain. In this way he gets 
the credit of explaining the origin of Motion without any syn- 
thetic activity of thought, while in reality he is simply giving 
a distorted view of the supposed origination of that conception 
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from feelings —a view that recommends itself to the uncritical 
reader merely because he fails to see the assumptions it in- 
volves. 

Motion is to be explained by feeling, and, for the purpose in 
hand, muscular tensions are most easily manipulated. ‘* Move- 
ments of different parts of the organism,’ we are told, ‘‘ are 
first presented in consciousness.’’ This is an exceedingly facile 
way of accounting for our knowledge of Motion. The ‘* organ- 
ism’’ is assumed, and that means that we are already, at the 
beginning of knowledge, supposed to have such a knowledge 
of it as is possessed by the scientific physiologist. Hence the 
manifold relations of real objects to each other, and the dif- 
ferentiation of the human organism from other organisms, and 
from inorganic bodies, is taken for granted at the very start. 
That being so, there can be no great difficulty in accounting 
for the movements of the organism, seeing that these are 
already implied in our knowledge of the organism itself. 
These movements, we are next informed, ‘‘ necessitate reac- 
tions upon consciousness.’’ No doubt they do; but the 
question is whether such ‘‘ reactions ’’ can possibly be known 
by consciousness as reactions, supposing consciousness to be 
identical with feeling. The assumption that this is really the 
case derives its apparent force from confusing the mere feeling 
of muscular tension, which is incapable of giving the knowl- 
edge of any reality whatever, with the conception of muscular 
tension as related to areal, intelligible world. Hence it seems 
as if feelings of muscular tension, known as a series,” 
account for motion in the form of ‘‘ movements of different 
parts of the organism.’’ But ‘‘ muscular tensions,’’ as feel- 
ings, can only be supposed to give a knowledge of the move- 
ments of the organism, because the conception of such move- 
ments, and of motion in general, is taken up without criti- 
cism from the special sciences. When we make a real effort 
to explain Motion, we find that it is utterly unintelligible, 
apart from the other elements dependent upon an intellectual 
synthesis, to which it is related. 

After what has already been said, it cannot be necessary to 
show at length that ‘‘ experiences of Force ’’ do not, as Mr. 
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Spencer would have us believe, precede experiences of Motion, 
but, on the contrary, presuppose those experiences. It is only 
by unwarrantably confusing mere feelings of muscular tension 
with the muscular tensions themselves, as they exist in a real 
world, which is, at the same time, an intelligible world, that 
any one could fall into the mistake of setting down as primary 
and simple that which involves a long and very complex proc- 
ess of differentiation. Force is, no doubt, presupposed in 
Motion, as Motion is presupposed in Matter, and Matter in 
Time, and Time in Space; but the implications of the first 
and simplest form of knowledge are not at first discerned, and, 
hence, Force is the last element in the scientific conception of 
the world which emerges into explicitness. . 

And this brings us to Mr. Spencer’s concluding remarks 
upon the relation of Force to the other elements he has 
endeavored to account for. Space, Time, Matter, and Motion 
«* are either built up of, or abstracted from, experiences of 
Force,’’ and these ‘* supply at once the materials whence the 
forms of relations are generalized, and the related objects 
built up. * * * Thus all other modes of consciousness 
are derivable from experiences of Force; but experiences of 
Force are not derivable from anything else.’’ 

It would be tedious to repeat what has been already said as 
to the unwarrantable identification of the conception of Force 
with supposed sensations of Force. In place of this, two 
remarks of a more general character may be made. In the 
first place, there is a sense in which it may be said that every- 
thing is reducible to ‘‘ experiences of Force,’’ while these are 
not themselves reducible to anything else. Taking the con- 
ception of Nature as it exists for the scientific man, and ask- 
ing what are the elements it presupposes in their connection 
with each other, we shall be led to say that the conception of 
Force comprehends under it manifold relations, which it re- 
duces to a higher unity. The conception of Nature, as a 
system of forces, is more perfect than the conception of it as 
a congeries of material things endowed with the capacity of 
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motion, or than the conception of it as simply a world in 
Space and Time. In this sense it may be said that in Force 
we reach a conception that cannot legitimately be brought un- 
der any other conception. But it must be observed that, in 
this way of looking at the matter, Force, so far from being 
incomprehensible, is the most comprehensible of all. Intelli- 
gence is more at home when it grasps external nature as a 
world in which Force manifests itself in an infinite variety of 
ways than when it conceives of Nature as arrested in exclusive 
material things, only externally related to each other by the 
superficial bonds of Space and Time, or by the more definite 
bond of Motion. The only way in which Force can seem to 
be more alien to intelligence than nature in its lower forms 
is when we try to conceive of it as a mysterious something 
existing apart from its manifestations, for then it is stripped 
of all the determinations which give it meaning. The true 
definition of Force is to be found in the infinite relations be- 
tween material things which constitute the world as real. 

And this leads us to remark, secondly, that, however per- 
fect the conception of Force or its manifestations may be, as 
a definition of external nature, it is yet but a stage in the 
complete comprehension of the universe as a whole. The 
only category which is adequate to reality in its completeness 
is self-conscious intelligence. Until intelligence has advanced 
to the comprehension of itself, as the first presupposition of 
all reality, and the last definition of it, it must be afflicted 
and goaded on by unrest to seek its own realization. The no- 
tion of the world as Force still leaves a distinct trace of the 
independence of Nature and Intelligence, and, until this tacit 
dualism is completely transcended, intelligence cannot be sat- 
isfied that its knowledge is undeniably real. Hence the 
necessity of advancing to a higher stage of thought than that 
which results even from a systematic comprehension of the 
elements of reality involved in the scientific conception of 
Nature. The further development of this thought must, how- 
ever, be left to a future occasion, when we propose to exam- 
ine Mr. Spencer’s account of the indestructibility of matter 
and the persistence of force. 
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A CRITICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE THEORY OF ORGANIC DEVELOPMENT. BY 
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ITT. The Theory of Heterogeneous Generation, and the Theory 
of Transmutation. 


Although we shall not consider any further the other 
instances of ideal relationship in the natural system, but shall 
devote ourselves simply to a consideration of the theory of 
descent, yet we deem it proper to repeat that the theory of 
descent is broader than Darwinism. The latter is a particular 
theory of transmutation —that is, it assumes that the deriva- 
tion of every species from another is effected through a grad- 
ual change of type, by means of repeated infinitesimal varia- 
tions. The theory of descent, as such, does not, indeed, 
exclude this principle, but it does not depend upon it, for it 
also allows quite different views as to the manner in which one 
type springs from another. The theory of transmutation is not 
even the most natural one, since direct experience furnishes 
no instance of an actual transmutation of one well-defined 
species into another, but rather points to the old doctrine of 
the constancy of species, a doctrine which can only be dis- 
proved by a critical examination of the transitional character 
of the difference ( fliissigen Unterschieds) between undevel- 
oped, developed, and overdeveloped (iberreifen) species. 
The most natural supposition is, rather, that the first ovum 
of the species about to be created is produced in the ovary of 
a closely-related species, by a change, at the earliest moment, 
in the tendencies of the embryo. This process by which 
parents of one species produce young of a new species has 
been styled by Kolliker ! heterogeneous generation.’’ Here, 


1Compare Kélliker ‘“ Ueber die Darwinsche Schépfungs theorie,” Leipzig, 
1864; and “ Morphologie und Entwickelungsgeschichte des Pennatulidenstammes 
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also, there is a transmutation or change, but the process is 
instant, and not one consisting of numerous short stages ; 
and, of course, this sudden change is never visible, but is a 
germ-metamorphosis which leads to the creation of a new 
species. In this form, as ‘‘a change of types through germ 
metamorphosis,’’ the theory of descent was maintained in 
Germany by Heinrich Baumgirtner? before Darwin or Kél- 
liker. 

This view of course renders hopeless any attempt to explain 
the processes which occur in the embryo and introduce a new 
species merely by the mechanical influence of accidental ex- 
ternal causes, and points steadily to the assumption of an in- 
ternal development according to law, though of but oc- 
casional occurrence. It was, perhaps, this which repelled the 
natural philosophers, who were most wedded to a mechanical 
conception of nature, from this form of the theory of descent, 
and led them to a belief in the exclusive efficacy of the trans- 
mutation theory, in the sense above indicated, in which the 
law of internal development is sought to be, apparently, elimi- 
nated by a subdivision of the process of change into numer- 
ous minute stages. On the other hand, those who ascribe 
considerable importance to this inner law allow themselves, on 
account of the erroneous belief of the Darwinians that they 
have eliminated such law by means of the transmutation 
theory, to be misled into a certain groundless opposition to 
this theory, which, nevertheless, can be easily maintained 
within certain limits—that is, so far as the gradual transmuta- 
tion is regarded as the external medium of the ideal change of 
type, and, therefore, the means used by the principle of de- 
velopment for the attainment of its ends. As the type of 
every species includes within it a greater or lesser number of 
varieties, some particular varieties of the two most closely 
related species must be more closely related to each other 


2The works of Baumgirtner are: ‘ Ueber die Nerven und das Blut,” 1830; 
“Lehrbuch der Physiologie,” 1853; “Blicke in das All,” 1857; ‘Natur und 
Gott,” 1870. The chapters of this work, from the third to the sixth, are particularly 
instructive, but the remainder of it is of a disconnected and dilettante-like char- 
acter. 
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than any other two, and even the strongest advocates of the 
constancy of species are obliged to admit (Wigand, page 18) 
that there are species whose extremities nearly or quite run 
into each other; at any rate, the most closely related varieties 
of two species form the best bridge for germ-metamorphosis, 
and, in the case of contact of two species, heterogeneous gen- 
eration itself is only a link in the chain of gradual transmuta- 
tion which connects the centers of both species.* 

It is obvious that heterogeneous generation and gradual 
transmutation are by no means conflicting theories ; the differ- 
ence between them is rather one of degree. For we may 
conceive transmutation to be as gradual as we please, yet the 
shortest steps are not, in a mathematical sense, infinitely 
short ; every deviation, be it ever so small, is consequently, in 
the strict sense of the term, a leap of nature, and the ques- 
tion is only whether the leap is longer or shorter. If it passes 
a certain limit, it is called heterogeneous generation ; but 
what this limit is, no one dares to determine. Should we 
seek it at the point where there occurs a change of the type 
of a species, we would forget that in those species whose ex- 
tremities run into each other the deviation may be much less 
than we often see before our own eyes when a new variety 
suddenly appears. On the other hand, we should take care 
when there is a direct descent of one species from another, 
and a considerable difference between their forms, not to infer 
the existence of intermediate varieties, now lost, in order to 
serve as connecting links; because we have no means of 


5 The fact must be by no means overlooked that, in germ-metamorphosis, not 
only the visible type, but also the latent tendencies, must experience a modifica- 
‘tion; especially must the transition be effected from the tendency in a border- 
variety (Grenzvarietat) to repeat itself to the tendency to vary itself. The advo- 
cates of the constancy of species may contend that heterogeneous generation is, 
in this, specifically different from transmutation; but it should not be forgotten 
‘that the latent process by which the tendency to repeat is changed into the tendency 
to vary can as easily be divided into a series of minute germ-metamorphoses, and 
distributed through several generations, as the process of external change can. It 
is only where an entire organ suddenly appears, or where the numerical relation 
of morphological features suffers a change, that, as we shall soon see, a germ- 
metamorphosis must be recognized which represents a leap (Sprung) in the newly 
thrown-off germ-cell of such organ or feature which, from its nature, cannot be 
divided into minute steps. 
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knowing what leaps nature may make in the process of hetero- 
geneous generation; and it would be entirely premature to 
undertake, without any real data for such a calculation, to 
prescribe limits to nature’s utmost stretch in germ-melamor- 
phosis. Heterogeneous generation and gradual transmuta- 
tion have each a place in the process of organic development, 
and it is as one-sided to exclude, with Darwin, the former in 
favor of the latter as it is to exclude, with Wigand, the latter 
in favor of the former. These are hypotheses in a domain 
where all empirical certainty fails, and where we should be 
rejoiced to secure even what promises to be an instrument for 
the removal of the many existing difficulties. 

As we were forced to complain, in a former chapter, because 
Darwinism regards every proof of an ideal relationship of 
species as a proof of their genealogical relationship, so we 
must now, in like manner, characterize as a second error the 
claim that every possibility of an actual genealogical connec- 
tion is an additional support to the theory of transmutation. 
For the same reason as that which led us before to consider 
the facts that favored an ideal, to the exclusion of a genealog- 
ical relationship, we now deem it prudent, in correction of the 
second error of Darwinism, just mentioned, to consider the 
facts which, in many cases, seem to weaken the theory of 
gradual transmutation, and to support that of heterogeneous 
generation. 

The phenomena of alternate generation (Generations- 
wechsel), and of dimorphism, are generally relied upon to 
establish the fact that the production of a type entirely differ- 
ent from that of the parents is by no means uncommon in 
nature. But both comparisons are deficient in this, that the 
offspring is different from the parents only in its external 
attributes, while it retains the power inherited from them of 
reproducing the ancestral type. Each of these two phenomena 
appears, from this stand-point, as a process analogous to that _ 
of the metamorphosis of insects and amphibious creatures, 
with the exception that in metamorphosis the phases of devel- 
opment which the type of the species undergoes are included 
in the life of one individual, whereas, in dimorphism they are 
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separated in space, and in alternate generation they are sepa- 
rated in time, and distributed among different individuals. 
These processes would only lead to the origin of new species 
if an inner change of tendency were added to the outer change 
of form —that is, if the butterfly should deposit eggs out of 
which would come, not caterpillars, but butterflies ; or if, from 
the two dimorphous types of one species, one or both should 
cease to reproduce both types jointly, and should only repro- 
duce offspring of one type; or, finally, if the two or more 
occurring in alternate generation should cease to alternate, 
and should reproduce each its second type ( Sondertypus. ) 

It is by no means impossible that such processes may have 
led to the origin of new species ; indeed, perhaps it was chiefly 
by these, or processes similar to them, that the advance was 
effected from lower to higher orders in the animal kingdom, 
viz., from worms to insects, or from fishes to amphibious ani- 
mals ; and Darwinism itself, depending upon such occurrences 
as the exceptional change of the axolotl into an animal like a 
salamander, or the issuance of perfectly formed frogs from 
spawn, in those islands where there is no fresh water, inclines 
to such conjectures, though, of course, admitting that they are 
entirely without proof. But, if these conjectures were well 
founded, these phenomena would be strong evidence against 
gradual transmutation, and in favor of heterogeneous genera- 
tion. We should find in all these cases a peculiar division of 
the process of heterogeneous generation into two germ-meti- 
morphoses, separated from each other by, perhaps, very long 
intervals of time, one of which produced the change of type 
relatively to the outer form, and the other the change in the 
procreative tendency. The latter must, naturally, be a sud- 
den and abrupt change, and must, therefore, utterly exclude 
all gradual transmutation. The former may, under some cir- 
cumstances (for instance, in the case of dimorphism), be pro- 
duced by gradual transmutation; but, generally (in meta- 
morphosis, and in alternate generation probably always, and 
in dimorphism probably as a rule), it must be regarded as a 
sudden spring of the new type out of the old, which still, in 
some way, retains its characteristics. This certainly must be 
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regarded as alone probable in all those cases where both types 
are distinguished from each other, not only by different colors 
and by the different shape of their respective morphological 
structures (as generally happens in dimorphism), but where 
the morphological type which appears is of a higher order, 
and passes per saltum from a lower to a higher grade of or- 
ganization. 

The new science of comparative embryology, which, indeed, 
frequently fails to answer our most pressing questions, but 
must yet, when it speaks, be regarded as the safest guide 
through the labyrinth of descent, and the best criterion of the 
alternative, ‘‘ideal or genealogical relationship,’’ leaves us, 
from the nature of the case, completely in the dark with 
regard to the other alternative, ‘‘ transmutation, or heteroge- 
neous generation.’’ For, whatever may have been the ad- 
vances in the direct ancestral line of a particular embryo, the 
abbreviation of the phylogenetic development which is pre- 
sented in the ontogenetic is too great to warrant inference as 
to the mode of transition from one plane to the next. It is 
only in relation to the morphological changes of types that 
embryology gives valuable aid in showing that all the more 
important organs are developed by throwing out cells at a 
very early period of the individual’s life ; and the fact is well 
utilized by Baumgirtner ( ‘‘ Natur und Gott,’’ 4 Abschnitt) 
against the theory of Transmutation, and in favor of Germ- 
Metamorphosis. For, no matter how far back in the line of 
progenitors we may go, a morphologically distinct organ 
always points to an origin in the germ-cells of the embryo, and 
never to actual acquisition by a particular animal during its 
life. Only the latter, however, would enable the transmuta- 
tion theory to account for morphological changes, while the 
former represents the first appearance of the germ-cell of a 
new organ, in the embryo of a species which did not before 
possess such organ, as a new occurrence taking place suddenly 
at a particular period of the phylogenetic development, by 
which occurrence is at once effected the morphological change 
of the type in its perfect state. So embryology affords no 
support to the transmutation theory, while it decidedly favors 
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heterogeneous g@eration, in accordance with internal laws of 
development. 

The same is true of paleontology, although it is just here 
that the Transmutation theory, on account of the rapid dis- 
covery of intermediate forms, claims its greatest triumphs. 
But it is quite clear that only such intermediate forms can 
strengthen the Transmutation theory as, in the first place, 
are only separated from the forms which they connect by ex- 
ceedingly small intervals; and, in the second place, demon- 
strably constitute, not merely systematic, but genealogical, links 
between such forms ; both conditions must co-exist, or the evi- 
dence fails. 

Darwinism, however, is very far from requiring these con- 
ditions in the materials gathered by it in the support of the 
Transmutation theory ; it treats all intermediate forms, at once, 
as going to establish that theory. On close inspection, how- 
ever, it is manifest that where the first condition probably ex- 
ists the second is. wanting, and where the second exists the 
first is wanting. As to the filling-up of the large gaps in the 
natural system where discovered forms represent, not only 
species, but lost orders and families, we can often conclude, 
with reasonable probability, that we have found a type which 
genealogically connects types of a higher and of a lower order 
very widely separated ; but just in such cases the materials for 
the filling-up of these gaps are relatively so few that we must 
presume that phylogenetic development, with the help of 
heterogeneous generation, has made considerable leaps be- 
tween species, which, perhaps, are still to be inserted in the 
intervals left by the types already discovered. For, if we 
should suppose that such great gaps have been filled up by 
gradual transmutation, such long periods of time and such 
an enormous number of individuals would, according to 
Darwin’s own views, be required for the purpose that the 
extraordinary scarcity of paleontological materials from 
these numberless generations, in comparison with the rich 
funds secured from other domains of Flora and Fauna, seems 
scarcely explicable. Should we, however, regard the periods 
of change as short, relatively to the periods of unchanged ex- 
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istence (Ph. d. Unbru., 8ter Ausg., cap. 10, Schluss), the 
scarcity of paleontological forms is, indeed, explained, and 
the hope of further discovery still left open, but the prospect 
of ever filling up such gaps with continuous series of tran- 
sitional forms is gone forever. 

When, on the other hand, the continuity of the form-line is 
preserved, the necessary evidence that such line is really a 
genealogical, and not merely a systematic, one (see the distine- 
tion between these in the preceding chapter) is entirely 
wanting. The existence of a genealogical series would be 
only probable, though by no means certain, if geology 
showed that the horizontal strata contained types of a very 
different kind, and that these types formed a continuous scale 
in a vertical direction, and developed themselves perpendicu- 
larly, or by means of bifurcations, and did not, as it were, in 
cyclic fashion return to themselves. 

But, as a matter of fact, this state of things is not found, 
and, when closely examined, the facts which are most tri- 


umphantly advanced in favor of the transmutation theory op- 
pose it, and support heterogeneous generation, as regards the 
transition from a variety of one species to that of another. 


HEGEL ON CLASSIC ART. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE SECOND FRENCH EDITION OF CHARLES BENARD’S TRANSLA- 
TION OF THE SECOND PART OF HEGEL’S STHETICS. ] 


BY WM. M. BRYANT. 
PART II. 
CHAPTER V.—Or Tue Form or Art. 


1. Unity of Idea and Form as the Fundamental Characteristic of the Classic.— 2. 
Of Greek Art as Realization of the Classic.—3. Position of the Artist in this 
new Form of Art. . 


The intimate union of matter or content with form —the 
mutual adaptation of these elements together with their 
XII—10 
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perfect harmony —constitutes the central point of art. This 
realization of the idea of the beautiful, to which symbolic art 
vainly strives to attain, is accomplished for the first time in 
Classic Art. 

_ We have already seen what is here to be understood by the 
Classic. Its characteristics are summed up in the ideal. This 
perfect mode of representation fulfills the condition which is 
the very end of art. 

But, in order that this condition might be accomplished, 
there was need of all the particular moments or elements which 
appear in symbolic art. For the basis of classic beauty is not 
a vague and obscure conception; it is the free idea, which is 
its own significance, and which, therefore, manifests itself on 
its own account —in a word, it is spirit, which seizes itself as 
its own object. In thus presenting itself to itself as an object 
of contemplation, it assumes an external form ; and this, iden- 
tical with the matter which it manifests, becomes its faithful, 
adequate expression. The consciousness which it possesses of 
itself permits it to reveal itself clearly. 

This is what Symbolic Art, with that species of unity which 
constitutes the symbol, has been able to present us. Now it is 
nature with its blind forces which forms the source of its rep- 
resentations ; again, it is the spiritual Being which it conceives 
in a vague manner, and which it personities in gross divinities. 
Between idea and form there is revealed a simple affinity, an 
external correspondence. The attempt to conciliate them, 
under their opposition, is still more striking; or art, as in 
Egypt, in wishing to give expression to spirit, creates only 
obscure enigmas. Above all, there is betrayed the absence of 
true personality and freedom ; for these can unfold only with 
the evolution of complete self-consciousness on the part of the 
spirit. 

We have, it is true, encountered this idea of the nature of 
spirit as opposed to the sensuous world, clearly expressed in 
the religion and the poetry of the Hebrew people. But that 
which is born of this opposition is not beauty; it is the sub- 
‘lime. A lively sentiment of personality manifests itself also 
with the Arab race. But with them this is only a superficial 
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side, stripped of depth and of generality ; it is not true person- 
ality fixed upon a solid basis, upon the knowledge of spirit and 
of the moral nature. 

All these elements, therefore, whether separated or combined, 
cannot present us the ideal. They are antecedents, conditions, 
and materials. Their collective totality presents nothing which 
corresponds to the idea of real beauty. This ideal beauty we 
have found realized for the first time in Classic Art, which 
endeavors to give it a more precise characterization. 

I. In classic art, spirit does not appear under its infinite 
form. It is not the thought which thinks itself, the absolute 
which reveals itself to itself as the universal. It manifests 
itself still in an immediate, natural, and sensuous existence. 
But at least the idea, in so far as it is free, chooses for itself in 
art its appropriate form, and possesses within itself the prin- 
ciple of its external manifestation. It must then return to 
nature, but only to become its master. Those forms which 
it borrows from nature, instead of being simply material, 
lose their independent value in order to become exclusively 
the expression of spirit. Such is the identification, con- 
formable to spirit itself, of the two elements, spiritual and 
sensuous. In place of being neutralized the one by the other, 
the two elements rise to a higher harmony which consists in 
each being preserved in the other ; in idealizing and spiritual- 
izing nature. This unity is the basis of Classic Art. 

By virtue of this identification of significance with sensuous 
form, no separation can take place, and thus there is no inter- 
ruption of their perfect union. Thus, too, the inner principle 
cannot retire into itself as pure spirit and abandon corporeal 
existence. Besides, as the objective and outer element in 
which spirit manifests itself is entirely definite and particular, 
the free spirit, such as art exhibits it, can only be the equally 
definite and independent spiritual individuality in its natural 
form. Hence man constitutes the true center of classic beauty. 

It is clear, also, that this intimate union of the spiritual with 
the sensuous element can be no other than the human form. 
For, though this participates especially in the animal type, it is 
none the less the sole manifestation of spirit. There is in 
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it the inanimate, the ugly; but the task of art is to cause to 
disappear from it this opposition between matter and spirit, 
to embellish the body, to render this form more perfect, to 
animate it, to spiritualize it. 

As classic art represents free spirituality under the human, 
individual, and corporeal form, it has often been reproached 
with anthropomorphism. With the Greeks, Xenophanes had 
already attacked the popular religion in saying that, if lions had 
had sculptors among them, they would have given to their gods 
the form of lions. The French have in this sense a witty say- 
ing, that ‘* God created man in His image, and men have shown 
their appreciation by providing themselves with gods in human 
form.’’ But it is to be remarked that, if classic beauty. is, 
in one respect, imperfect when compared with the romantic 
ideal, the imperfection does not reside in anthropomorphism 
as such. Far from this, we must admit that, if Classic Art is 
sufficiently anthropomorphic for art, it is too little so relatively 
to a more advanced religion. Christianity has pushed anthro- 
pomorphism much further ; for, in the Christian doctrine, God 
is not merely a divine personification under the human form ; 
He is at once very God and very Man. He passed through 
every phase of human existence. He was born, He suffered, 
and died. In Classic Art, sensuous nature does not die, but 
neither is it resuscitated. Thus this religion does not wholly 
satisfy the human soul. The Greek ideal has for its basis an 
unchangeable harmony between spirit and sensuous form — the 
unalterable serenity of the immortal gods; but this calm has 
about it something cold and inanimate. Classic Art has not 
comprehended the true essence of the divine nature, nor pene- 
trated to the depths of the soul. It has not known how to 
develop its inmost powers in their opposition, and again 
to reéstablish their harmony. All this phase of existence, the 
evil, the sinful, the unhappy, moral suffering, the revolt of the 
will, remorse, and the agonies of the soul, are unknown to it. 
Classic art does not pass beyond the proper domain of the 
veritable ideal. 

II. As to its realization in history, it is scarcely necessary to 
say that we must seek it among the Greeks. Classic beauty, 
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with the infinite wealth of ideas and forms which compose its 
domain, has been allotted to the Greek people, and we ought 
to render homage to them for having raised art to its highest 
vitality. The Greeks, to consider their history only from the 
external side, lived in the happy medium of self-conscious, 
subjective freedom and moral substantiality. They were not 
enchained in the immobile unity of the Orient, of which the 
result is political and religious despotism, where the person- 
ality of the individual is absorbed and annulled in the uni- 
versal substance, and has thence neither rights nor moral 
character. On the other hand, they proceed no further than 
to that stage where man concentrates himself within himself ; 
separates himself from society, and from the world which envi- 
rons him, in order to live retired within himself. Hence they 
connect their conduct with real interests only in turning toward 
a purely spiritual world. In the moral life of the Greek 
people the individual was, it is true, independent and free, 
yet without being able to isolate himself from the general 
interests of the State, or to separate his freedom from that of 
the city of which he formed a part. In Greek life the senti- 
ment of general order as basis of morality remains in change- 
less harmony with that of personal freedom. 

At the epoch when this principle reigned in all its purity, 
the opposition between political and moral law which is revealed 
by the moral consciousness was not yet manifest. The citi- 
zens were still penetrated by the spirit which constitutes the 
basis of public customs. They sought their own freedom only 
in the triumph of the general interest. 

The sentiment of this happy harmony penetrates through all 
the productions in which Greek freedom has become conscious 
of itself. So that this epoch is the medium in which beauty 
begins its true life, and enters into full possession of its serene 
domain. It is the medium of free vitality — which is not here 
merely a product of nature, but a creation of spirit —and by 
this right it receives its manifestation in art; it is a mingling 
of spontaneity and reflection, where the individual is not iso- 
lated, but where also he cannot connect his faith, his suffer- 
ings, and his destiny with a more elevated principle, and 
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knows not how to reéstablish harmony within himself. This 
moment, like human life in general, was only a transition ; but 
in this instant, so brief, art attains to the culminating point of 
beauty under the form of plastic individuality. Its develop- 
ment was so rich and so full of genius that all the colors, all 
the tones, are there combined. At the same time, it is true, 
all that has appeared in the past finds its place here no longer 
as something absolute and independent, but as elements which 
are subordinate and accessory. Whence, also, the Greek 
people has revealed to itself its own spirit, in a sensuous and 
visible manner, in its gods. It has given them in art a form 
perfectly in accord with the ideas which they represent. 
Thanks to this perfect accord, which reigns as well in Greek 
art as in Greek mythology, this was, in Greece, the highest 
expression of the absolute ; and the Greek religion is the very 
religion of art; while, at a later epoch, Romantic Art, though 
it may be as truly art, still gives intimation of a higher form 
of consciousness than Art is capable of representing. 

III. Art here appears, not as a production of nature, but as 
a creation of the individual spirit. It is the work of a free 
spirit which has consciousness of itself, which possesses itseli, 
which has nothing vague or obscure in thought, and finds itself 
arrested by no technical difficulty. 

This new position of the Greek artist is manifested at once 
in respect of matter, of form, and of technical ability. 

1. In that which concerns the matter or the ideas which are 
to be represented —in opposition to Symbolic Art, where the 
spirit gropes about, seeks, without being able to arrive at, a 
clear notion—the artist here finds those ideas already pro- 
vided in dogma, in popular faith; and of these he renders a 
clear account to himself. Nevertheless, he is not subservient 
to it; he accepts it, but reproduces it freely. Greek artists 
received their subjects from the popular religion ; this was an 
idea originally transmitted by the Orient, but which was 
already transformed in the consciousness of the people. They 
transformed it, in their turn, in the sense of the beautiful ; 
they reproduced and created at the same time. 

2. But it is, above all, in the form, that their free activity is 
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concentrated and exercised. While Symbolic Art exhausts 
itself in search of a thousand extraordinary forms in order to 
transmit its ideas, having neither measure nor fixed rule, the 
Greek artist confined himself within his subject and respected 
its limits. Thus he also established a perfect accord between 
matter and form. In thus working out the form, he perfected 
the matter, or content, also. He disengaged them both from 
useless accessories, so as to adapt the one to the other. 
Whence he did not pause with an immobile and traditional 
type; he perfected the whole, for matter and form are insep- 
arable ; he developed both the one and the other in all the 
serenity of inspiration. 

3. As to the technical element, to the classic artist belong, 
in the highest degree, ability combined with inspiration. 
Nothing either arrested or constrained him. Here were no 
impediments, as in a stationary religion where forms are con- 
secrated by usage —as, for example, in Egypt. And this 
ability continued always increasing. Progress in the methods 
of art is necessary to the realization of pure beauty, and to 
the perfect execution of works of genius. 

Division. — This must be sought only in the degrees of 
development which spring from the conception of the classic 
ideal. 

1. The fundamental point which here constitutes all prog- 
ress is the advent of genuine personality, which, in order to 
express itself, can no longer muke use of forms borrowed from 
inorganic or animal nature, nor of gross personifications where 
the human form is mingled with preceding forms. This suc- 
cessive transformation by which classic beauty is engendered 
of itself is, then, the first point to examine. 

2. After having spanned this interval, we have attained to 
the true ideal of Classic Art. What constitutes here the cen- 
tral point is the Greek Olympus, the new world of the gods 
of Greece, the beautiful creations of art. These we must 
characterize. 

3. But in the idea of Classic Art is contained the principle 
of its destruction, which must conduct us into a mightier 
world —the Romantic world. This will constitute the subject 
of a third chapter. 
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CHAPTER I.—Dervetopment oF ART. 


I. Degradation of the Animal Kingdom. 
1. Sacrifices of Animals. —2. Hunts of Wild Beasts. —3. Metamorphoses. 


The first improvement consists in a reaction against the 
Symbolic Form, which the new spirit busies itself in destroy- 
ing. The Greek gods came from the Orient ; the Greeks bor- 
rowed their divinities from foreign religions. We might say, 
on the contrary, that they invented them ; for invention does 
not exclude borrowing. They transformed ideas contained in 
ancient traditions. Now, upon what was this transformation 
based? This is the history of polytheism, and of antique art 
which pursues a parallel course and is inseparable from it. 

The Greek divinities are, first of all, moral persons clothed 
with the human form. The first development, then, consists 
in rejecting those gross symbols which, in Oriental naturalism, 
constitute the objects. of worship, and which disfigure the 
representations of art. This progress is marked by the degra- 
dation of the animal kingdom. It is clearly indicated in a 
great number of the ceremonies and fables of polytheism: 
1. By Animal Sacrifices. 2. By Sacred Hunts; by many of 
the exploits attributed to heroes —in particular, the Labors of 
Hercules. Some of the fables of AXsop have the same mean- 
ing. 3d. The metamorphoses described by Ovid are also dis- 
figured myths, or fables become burlesque, but of which the 
basis, remaining intact and easy to be recognized, contains the 
same idea. 

This is the opposite of the manner in which the Egyptians 
considered animals. Nature here, instead of being venerated 
and adored, is reduced and degraded. To assume an animal 
form is no longer a deification —it is the chastisement of a 
monstrous crime. This form is made a disgrace to the gods 
themselves, and they assume it only to satisfy the passions of 
a sensual nature. Such is the meaning of many of the fables 
of Jupiter, as those of Danae, of Europa, of Leda, of Gany- 
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mede. The representation of the generative principle in nature, 
which constitutes the source of ancient mythologies, is here 
changed into a series of tales, wherein the father of gods and 
men plays a role little edifying and often ridiculous. Finally, 
all this part of religion which relates to the sensual desires of 
the animal nature is crowded into the background and repre- 
sented by subordinate divinities : Circe, who changes men into 
swine, Pan, Silenus, the Satyrs, and the Fauns. Still the 
human form predominates, the animal form being indicated by 
the ears, small horns, ete. 

Among these mixed forms it is necessary also to class the 
Centaurs, in which the sensual, passionate side of nature 
dominates, and where the spiritual side permits itself to be 
suppressed. Chiron alone, an able physician and the pre- 
ceptor of Achilles, has a noble character, but his subaltern 
functions of pedagogue, which do not rise above human ability 
and wisdom, prevent his admission to the circle of the gods. 
In this fashion the character which the animal form presents 
in Classic Art is found to be changed in all respects; it is 
employed to designate the evil—that which is in itself bad 
or reprehensible : the forms of nature inferior to spirit ; while 
elsewhere it is the expression of the Good and of the Abso- 
lute. 


II. Conflict Between the Old and the New Gods. 


1. Oracles. —2. Distinction between the Ancient and the New Divinities.— 
8. Overthrow of the Ancient Gods. 


After this degradation of the animal kingdom a progress 
of a higher order causes itself to be felt. It consists in this: 
that the real gods of Classic Art, of whom the essential 
characteristics are freedom and personality, manifest them- 
selves with the attributes of consciousness and will as spiritual 
powers. And here it is under the human form that they 
appear. As the animal kingdom has been degraded and 
abased, so the powers of nature are also abased and degraded. 
In opposition to these, spirit occupies a more elevated rank. 
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Then, instead of simple personification, it is true personality 
which constitutes the chief element. Still, the gods of Classic 
Art do not cease to be forces of nature, because God could 
not here be represented as the free and absolute Spirit — such 
as he appears in Judaism and in Christianity. God is neither 
the creator nor the lord of nature; nor is He any more the 
absolute being whose essence is spirituality. This contrast 
between the Divinity and created things deprived of the divine 
character gives place to a harmonious accord, wherein results 
beauty. The universal and the individual — nature and spirit — 
combine without losing their respective rights, and without. 
altering their purity in the representations of Greek art. 

Classic Art does not, then, immediately attain to its ideal. 
Thus the manner in which these gross, deformed, bizarre ele- 
ments borrowed from nature are modified and perfected 
ought especially to excite interest in Greek mythology. With- 
out entering into the detail of traditions and myths (which is 
not our subject), we would call attention to the chief points in 
this progress, as follows: 1. The Oracles. 2. The distinction 
between the Old and the New Gods. 3. The overthrow of the 
Ancient Divinities. 

1. In the oracles the phenomena of nature are no longer 
objects of adoration and of worship, as they are with the Per- 
sians or the Egyptians. Here the gods themselves reveal 
their wisdom to man; the very names lose their sacred char- 
acter. The Oracle of Dodona makes response in this sense. 
The signs by which the gods manifest their will are very 
simple: the rustling and whispering of sacred oaks, the mur- 
mur of fountains, the clang of brazen vessels which the wind 
causes to resound. So, also, at Delos rustled the laurel ; and at 
Delphi the wind upon the brazen tripod was a distinct, defini- 
tive element. But, beyond such immediate natural sounds, 
man himself was an enunciator of the oracle in so far as, out 
of the waking thoughtfulness of the understanding, he was 
dazed and frenzied into a naturalism of inspiration or ecstasy. 
Thus the Pythias renders oracles. Another characteristic is 
that the oracle is obscure and ambiguous. God, it is true, is 
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considered as possessing a knowledge of the future; but the 
form under which He reveals it remains vague, indefinite ; the 
idea needs to be interpreted, so that man who receives the 
response is obliged to explain it, to mingle his reason with it ; 
and, if he thus takes part in the delivery of the oracle, he also 
assumes a part of the responsibility. In dramatic art, for ex- 
ample, man does not yet act entirely on his own account; he 
consults the gods, and obeys their will; but his will is fused 
with theirs. A part is performed by his freedom. 

2. The distinction between the old and the new divinities 
marks still more clearly this progress of moral freedom. 

Among the first, which personify the powers of nature, 
there is already established a gradation: First, the savage and 
subterranean powers, Chaos, Tartarus, Erebus; then, Uranus, 
Gea, the Giants and Titans; in a still higher degree, Prome- 
theus, the friend of the new gods, the benefactor of man, 
afterward punished for this apparent benefit — an inconsequence 
which is explained by the fact that, if Prometheus taught men 
industry, he created a cause of discord and dissension in not 
joining a higher instruction, namely, that of morality, the 
science of government, guarantees of property. Such is the 
profound meaning of this myth which Plato explains thus in 
his Protagoras. 

Another class of divinities, equally ancient but already 
moral, though they still recall the fatality of physical laws, 
are the Eumenides, Dicé, the Erinyes. Here we see appear 
the ideas of right and of justice; but of right that is exclusive, 
absolute, narrow, unintelligent, under the form of an impla- 
cable vengeance ; or, like the ancient Nemesis, of a power that. 
brings down all that is elevated ; establishes equality by level- 
ing —a procedure quite opposed to true justice. 

3. Finally, this development of the Classic Ideal is revealed 
most clearly in the theogony and the genealogy of the gods ; 
in their birth and their succession ; by the abasement of the 
divinities of earlier races; again, in the hostility which 
breaks out between them, in the revolution which has de- 
prived them of sovereignty in order to place it in the hands of 
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new divinities. The distinction is pronounced at the point 
where the conflict arises, and this conflict becomes the chief 
element of mythology. 

This is, indeed, the conflict between Nature and Spirit, and 
it is the law of the world. Under the historical form it is the 
perfecting of human nature, the successive conquest of the 
rights of property, the amelioration of laws, of the political 
constitution. In religious representations it is the triumph of 
moral divinities over the powers of nature. 

This conflict announces itself as the greatest catastrophe in 
the history of the world ; so that it is not the theme of a par- 
ticular myth ; it is the principal, decisive fact which forms the 
center of all this mythology. 

The conclusion relative to the history of art, and to the de- 
velopment of the ideal, is that art, like mythology, must 
reject, as unworthy of it, all that is confused, fantastic, ob- 
scure ; all gross mingling of the natural with the spiritual. 
All these creations of an ill-regulated imagination no longer 
find their place here; they must vanish before the light of 
spirit. Art purifies itself from all that may be styled caprice, 
fantasy, symbolic accessory —from every vague and confused 
idea. 

At the same time the new gods form an organized and estab- 
lished world. This unity is affirmed and perfected still further 
in the ulterior developments of plastic art and poetry. 


III. Conservation of the Ancient Elements in the New Myth- 
ological Representatigns. 


1. The Mysteries. —2. Conservation ofthe Ancient Divinities. —8. Physical Ele- 
ments of the Ancient Gods. 


Notwithstanding the victory of the new gods, the ancient 
divinities preserve their place in Classic Art. They are ven- 
erated in part under their primitive form, in part changed 
and modified. 

1. The first form under which we find the ancient myths 
preserved among the Greeks is that of the Mysteries. 
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The Greek mysteries possessed no secret, if by this word we 
understand that the Greeks did not know what was the basis of 
them. The greater part of the Athenians, together with a mul- 
titude of foreigners, were initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries ; 
only they would not reveal what the initiation had taught them. 
Now, it does not appear that any very lofty secret was concealed 
in the mysteries, nor that their content was much more elevated 
than that of the public religion. They preserved the ancient 
traditions. The form was symbolic, as was appropriate to the 
ancient telluric, astronomic, and Titanic elements. In the sym- 
bol, indeed, the meaning remains obscure ; it contains some- 
thing else than what is revealed under the external form. The 
mysteries of Ceres and Bacchus have, it is true, a rational 
explanation, and hence a profound meaning; but, the form 
under which this matter was presented remaining foreign to 
it, nothing clear could arise from it. Thus the mysteries ex- 
ercised little influence upon the development of art. For 
example, it is related of Auschylus that he had revealed de- 
signedly the mysteries of Ceres. The impiety was restricted 
to having said that Artemis was the daughter of Ceres ; and this 
does not seem a very profound idea. 

2. The worship and the conservation of the ancient gods 
appear more clearly in the artistic representations themselves. 
Thus Prometheus is first punished and chastised as a Titan ; 
but, again, we see him delivered ; permanent honors are ren- 
dered him. He was venerated in the Academy, with Minerva, 
as Vulcan himself. According to Lysimachides, Vulcan and 
Prometheus were distinct ; the latter was represented as prior 
and the more ancient. The two had a common altar upon the 
same pedestal. According to the myth, Prometheus was not 
long compelled to suffer his punishment, and was delivered 
from his chains by Hercules. We have another example in 
the Humenides of Aischylus. The discussion between Apollo 
and the Eumenides is judged by the Areopagus, presided over — 
by Minerva—that is to say, by the living spirit of the Athenian 
people. The voices are equally divided; the white stone of 
Minerva terminates the dispute. The angry Eumenides raise 
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an outcry; but Pallas appeases them by according to them 
divine honors in the sacred wood of Colonus. 

3. The ancient gods do not merely preserve their place 
beside the new; what imports most, even in the new gods, is 
the preserved ancient element which belongs to nature. As it 
is very easily conciliated with the spiritual individuality of the 
Classic Ideal, it is reflected in them, and its worship is thus 
found to be perpetuated. 

The Greek gods, notwithstanding this human form, are not, 
then, as has often been said, simple allegories of the elements 
of nature. They say truly that Apollo is the god of the sun ; 
Diana, the goddess of the moon; Neptune, the god of the 
sea; but the separation of the two terms (the physical ele- 
ment and its personification), as in the divine government of 
the world in the sense of the Bible, cannot apply to Greek 
Mythology. Moreover, the Greeks did not deify the objects 
of nature; they thought, on the contrary, that nature is not 
divine. To deify the existences of nature is the characteristic 
of the earlier myths. Thus, in the Egyptian religion, Isis and 
Osiris represent the sun and moon. But Plutarch thinks it 
would be unworthy to wish to explain them in this way. But 
all that in the sun, in the earth, etc., is ill-regulated or in 
disorder is, with the Greeks, attributed to physical forces. 
The Good— order and regularity — these are the work of the 
gods. The essence of the gods is the spiritual side — reason — 
the déyoz, the principle of law or of order. With this mode 
of viewing the spiritual nature of the gods, the particular ele- 
ments of nature are distinguished from the new gods. We 
have the habit of associating the sun with Apollo; the moon 
with Diana. But with Homer these divinities are independent 
of the stars which they represent. 

Still there remains in the new gods an echo of the powers 
of nature. We have already seen the principle of this com- 
bination of the spiritual with the natural in the Classic Ideal ; 
to illustrate which a few examples will here suffice: Neptune 
represents the sea, the ocean, of which the waves embrace the 
earth ; but his power and his activity extend still further. It 
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was he who built the walls of Ilium; he was a tutelary divin- 
itv of Athens. Apollo, the new god, is the light of science, 
the god who renders oracles ; he preserves, nevertheless, an 
analogy with the sun and with physical light. It is disputed 
whether Apollo ought or ought not to signify the sun. He is 
at once both the sun and not the sun, for he is not limited to 
this merely material significance, but has come to have a mean- 
ing which is truly spiritual. There is a real and profound 
analogy between intellectual light and the light which renders 
bodies visible. Thus, in Apollo as god of intelligence, we find 
also-an allusion to the light of the sun. Similarly his deadly ~ 
arrows have a symbolic relation to the rays of that luminary. 
Hence, in external representation, there must be a clear indi- 
cation of the outer attributes which show in which sense the 
divinity is to be taken. 

In the history of the birth of the new gods we recognize the 
natural element which the gods of the Classic Ideal preserve. 
Thus, in Jupiter, there are characteristics which indicate the 
sun; the twelve Labors of Hercules have a relation to the sun 
and to the months of the year. By her numerous breasts the 
Diana of Ephesus expresses fecundity. On the contrary, in 
Artemis the huntress, who slays ferocious beasts, with her 
beautiful human form —that of a young girl — the physical side 
is concealed ; though the crescent, together with the arrows, 
still recalls the moon. It is the same with Venus Aphrodite ; 
the further we ascend toward her origin in Asia, the more she 
is a power of nature. When she arrives in Greece, properly 
speaking, there appears the side more spiritual and more in- 
dividual, of the beauty of the body, of grace, of love, which is 
added to the physical and sensuous side. The muses origin- 
ally represented the murmur of fountains. Jupiter himself is 
first adored as thunder, though in Homer the lightning flash is 
already a sign of his will; it is an omen, a connection with 
intelligence. Juno also presents a reflex of nature; she re- 
calls the celestial vault, and the atmosphere in which the gods 
move. 

Similarly with the forms of the animal kingdom. Hereto- 
fore degraded, they resume a positive place. But the sym- 
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bolic sense is lost ; the animal form has no right to mingle with 
the human form —a monstrous mixture which art rejects. It 
presents itself then as a simple attribute or indicative sign: the 
Eagle near Jupiter, the Peacock by the side of Juno; Doves 
accompany Venus; the dog Anubis becomes the guardian of 
the lower world. If, then, there is still something symbolic 
contained in the ideal of the Greek gods, the primitive sense 
is no longer apparent ; the physical side, heretofore the essen- 
tial, no longer remains, except as a vestige or external pecul- 
jarity. Further, the essence of these divinities being human 
nature, the purely external side appears no longer, except as a 
thing accidental—a human passion or foible. Such are the 
amours of Jupiter, which primarily related to the generative 
force of nature, and which, having lost their symbolic mean- 
ing, assume the character of licentious stories, which the poets 
have invented at will. ~y 

This realization of the gods as moral persons conducts us to 
the Ideal of Classic Art, properly speaking. 


FICHTE’S CRITICISM OF SCHELLING. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF J. G. FICHTE. ] 
BY A. E. KROEGER. 


[Nore.—The following was written by Fichte in 1806, though not published till 
after his death, as an exhaustive exposition of the distinction between the Science 
of Knowledge and Schelling’s so-called Nature-Philosophy, just then all the rage 
*. in Germany. The polemical part of this article has been retained for the sake of 
completeness.—TR. 


I. Concerning the Significance of the Science of Knowledge. 


If to man’s cognition of truth this obstacle should be found 
to oppose itself—that, in the natural and unartificial state of 
man’s mind, his cognition forms itself according to inner and 

- perennially concealed laws, and communicates this, its own 
- form, to the truth which is to be cognized without man’s 
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becoming aware of the communication, thus ever remaining 
its own obstacle, entering between itself and pure truth — then 

truth could never be arrived at ; and, if this self-modification of 
cognition should turn out to be changeable, and in its various 

formations dependent upon blind chance, then a lasting unity 

and certainty in cognition or knowledge could never be attained. 

This defect, and the necessary consequences thereof, could be 
remedied in no other manner than by a full deduction of those’ 
inner self-modifications from the own laws of knowledge, and 

by abstracting their products from the cognized truth, after 
which abstraction pure truth would constitute the remainder. 

Such is, indeed, the case; and this is the reason why all 

thinkers and workers on the field of science, until the days of 
Kant, have been dragged hither and thither by the concealed 

current of this inner modification of knowledge, and have been 

placed in opposition to themselves and others. Kant was the 

first who happily discovered this source of all errors and con- 

tradictions, and formed the resolution to stop it up by the only 

possible scientific process — namely, by a systematic deduction 

of all those modifications, or by, as he called it, a survey of 
the whole field of Reason. The execution of his plan, how- 

ever, did not come up to the conception of it, since in it knowl- 

edge was not represented in its absolute unity, but as in itself 
divided into several branches ; for instance, theoretical, prac- 

tical, and judging Reason. Moreover, the laws of these several 

branches were rather empirically gathered up, and proved by 

induction as liws of Reason, than by a true deduction from 

their original source in their essence. Under these circum- 

stances the Science of Knowledge took hold of the problem pro- 

pounded by Kant’s discovery, and showed what Science is in 

its unity; perfectly certain that from this unity the several 

branches would separate of themselves and characterize them. 

selves. 

We are not inclined to deny that some persons have, to a 

certain degree, understood this Science of Knowledge, and his- 

torically apprehended its object ; particularly as several have 

confessed that the Science of Knowledge has shown up the 

absolute nothingness of all productions of the fundamental law 
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of knowledge — reflection. But, unfortunately, from this dis- 
covery of the result of that philosophy the conclusion was 
drawn that the result proved the falseness of the Science of 
Knowledge; for a reality, it was argued, surely did exist ; 
and this reality, it was argued, could not be taken hold of 
otherwise (because the individual who argued thus could not 
get hold of it otherwise) than within the sphere of the law of 
reflection. This erroneous presupposition, moreover, necessa- 
rily led them to represent the Science of Knowledge in a wrong 
light ; for, never doubting that an objective Being must be 
posited, and that the Science of Knowledge also would be sub- 
ject to this universal fate of mortality, they began to entertain 
the opinion that the error of its philosophy consisted in presup- 
posing a subjective and an objective Being —a real and con- 
eretely existing Hyo, as thing in itself—which error they now 
believed they could get rid of, as far as they were concerned, 
by PRESUPPOSING INSTEAD OF IT AN OBJECTIVE-SUBJECTIVE 
BEING, WHICH THEY HONORED WITH THE NAME OF THE ABSO- 
LUTE. 

True, the Science of Knowledge has not hesitated, in the 
face of the presupposition ascribed to it, to protest in the 
most various ways against it ; but they insist — as, indeed, they 
cannot well do otherwise —that they know, better than the 
author of the Science of Knowledge, what he really intended to 
teach. In regard to their own improvement on the system, it 
is sun-clear, and, if ever a little sense should come to be the 
order of the day, every child must see that this their Absolute 
is not only objective, which objectivity is the first product of the 
standing form of reflection, but is, also, as Absolute deter- 
mined by its opposite of a Non-Absolute, which entire fivefold- 
ness, together with the Infiniteness contained in the Non- 
Absolute, lies in that operation of theirs, grown together with 
the Absolute and their phantasy; and thus their Absolute is, 
therefore, not a possible thought at all, but a mere dark pro- 
duction of their unbridled imagination, invented for the pur- 
pose of explaining that empirical reality, in the belief whereof 
they have grown up and are rooted forever. 

Against these charges they believe that they can defend 
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themselves in the following manner: The Science of Knowledge 
has proposed to them — of course, only as a temporary expe- 
dient and a useful medicine for those to whom a state of calm 
considerateness has not yet become natural, and in whom this 
state alternates with a state of inconsiderateness — that, in pro- 
ducing any of these products of the standing form of reflection, 
they should always well consider that they ¢hink the thought. 

Now, they, well knowing that by so doing their beloved 
deception would vanish, and that which they would so gladly 
regard as the true Reality manifest and show itself up to be a 
mere thought, insist that at this point we ought never to call 
upon them to reflect, and assert that, by carrying out such an 
absurd maxim, the Science of Knowledge resolves itself into a 
mere empty reflection-system, and the whole form of reflec- 
tion into a mere nothing (which is, indeed, the case) ; and they 
assure us that it is the great art, of which the Science of 
Knowledge has remained ignorant, at the right place to close 
the eyes and open the hands in order to grasp reality. It 
escapes them utterly that the act of thinking — utterly inde- 
pendent of their reflecting or not reflecting upon it —remains in 
itself what it is, and as it necessarily shapes itself by the form 
of the limitation, with which they produce that act ; and that it 
is a very poor remedy against blindness to close the eyes to the 
existence of blindness. Thus, in the present case, their Abso- 
lute, of which they cannot think otherwise than that it is, remains 
always an Objective, projected from out of the Seeing (think- 
ing), and opposed to it in itself by virtue of its essence and 
through its essence, no matter whether they expressly posit 
this its opposite, Seeing, or not; and, if they have not realized 
more than this objectivating, they have thought only Being gen- 
erally, but not, as they claim, the Absolute. Or, if they insist 
on having thought the Absolute, they have within Being gener- 
ally, through a second antithesis to a not-absolute Being, realized 
a further Determination ; and then their Absolute is a particu- 
lar Being within the general Being, and their thinking is ina 
determined manner analytical-synthetical, because only through 
such a thinking can that conception which they pretend to 
have be produced, whether they recognize it or not. 
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All this has been repeated to them again and again during 
the last thirteen years and in the most varied forms, and they 
have heard it well enough. But they do not want to hear it 
any longer, and hope, because we have been silent for a few 
years, that they are rid of it forever, and are now in undis- 
turbed possession of that wisdom which pleases them so well. 

But this their unwillingness to hear is not altogether a free 
one; it is, on the contrary, necessarily produced by the state 
of their spiritual nature. They have not the power to do 
what we ask of them, nor to be as we wish them to be. 
Hence, unless they are willing to give up all Being and sink 
into complete annihilation, they must plant themselves upon 
the only Being at which it is possible for them to get, and 
endeavor to uphold it with all their power. 

The ‘above-instanced analytical-synthetical thinking is a 
function of the imagination, and mixes reality with the 
schemes (pictures) created by it; but we ask them to 
realize the pure and simple thinking or contemplation, by 
which alone they can attain reality in its unity and purity. 
They are utterly incapable of this, and are, therefore, most 
certainly foreed—unless they want to give up thinking 
altogether —to abandon themselves entirely to the rule of 
their dark and confused imagination. However they may 
move hither and thither with their spirit, they will be driven 
only towards other forms of imagination, but will never get 
beyond imagination. The form of imagination is always tear- 
ing asunder the one ; they never approach the matter but with 
a mind torn asunder, and thus the one can never get at them, 
because they themselves never are the one. 

Hence, also, all preaching loses its effect upon them ; for, in 
order to get to them, it must first pass through their organism, 
and, in this passing through, it loses its own form and as- 
sumes the form of their organism. If one speaks to them, for 
instance, of the Hgo as the ground-form of all knowledge, they 
find it impossible to get this go into their mind otherwise than 
as an objective Zyo, determined by another objective Being op- 
posed to it; because this latter form is the ground-form of 
imagination. Hence it is very natural and necessary that they 
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should understand the Science of Knowledge in the manner in 
which the German public has understood it ; and, hence, also, 
it is very clear that the Science of Knowledge cannot get at 
them at all. In its stead they get hold only of a very wrong 
system, which they seek to correct again by the opposite error. 
Simple thinking is the inner Seeing ; imagining, on the con- 
trary, is a blind groping, the ground of which always remains 
concealed to the groper. The Science of Knowledge was a 
painting calculated for light and eyes, and was submitted to 
the public on the presupposition that such things as light and 
eyes did exist. Several years were spent in groping all over 
the painting, and a few were found polite enough to aver that 
they did feel the figures (assumed to be painted) with their 
fingers. Others, who had more courage, confessed that they 
did not feel anything, which tended to do away with the 
timidity and false shame of the former, who, therefore, retracted 
their previous statement. One person was found, however, 
who took pity on the general distress, and who, from a collec- 
tion of old refuse, kneaded a dough, which he offered to the 
public. Ever since then everybody who has fingers studies the 
science of the touch, and a day of public thanksgiving has been 
ordered because the Absolute has at last become touchable. 
Where the real point of the contest, which the Science of 
Knowledge carries on against them, lies, not a single one 
amongst all our pretendedly philosophical German writers 
knows. I say, considerately, not a single one, and shall this 
time admit of no exceptions. Nota doubt is ever expressed by 
any one but that this system also holds the touch to be the only 
-inner sense, and that it also is a groping and touching only some- 
what different from theirs, and a little more wonderful. They, 
moreover, are very sure that the whole dispute is about object- 
ive truths, and that our system merely denies some things which 
they hold ; whilst our system is in reality rather a fight against 
their whole spiritual Being and Life,’and requires, above all 
things, clearness from them, after which truth is pretty sure to 
follow of itself. In addressing them the Science of Knowl- 
edge would tell them: ‘¢ It matters little what you think ; for 
your whole thinking is already necessarily error, and whether 
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you err the one way or the other is very immaterial. But it 
does matter what you are inwardly and spiritually. Be the 
true, and you will also think the true ; live spiritually the One, 
and you will also see it.”’ 

But the former is not so very easy, and we have no reason 
to assume that at present there is more disposition amongst 
the Germans to do it than has been manifested by them during 
the last thirteen years, or, if we count in Kant — from whom 
the same thing might have been learned with only a little more 
exercise of individual ingenuity — during the last twenty-five 
years. Nevertheless, we will once more agitate this subject, 
regardless as to whether our effort again turns out fruitless or 
not. 

But, in order to determine, above all things, the real point of 
dispute between the Science of Knowledge and the public, and 
the point wherein both parties agree, and thus to determine 
our present true object, let us premise: 

The public desires—we, at present, accept its language 
until we throw it aside again further on—the public desires 
reality ; we desire the same, and thus far we are agreed. 

On the other hand, the Science of Knowledge has produced 
the proof that the form of reflection which can be seized in 
its absolute unity, and has thus been seized by the Science of 
Knowledge, has no reality at all, but is merely an empty 
scheme, forming, from out of itself, by'its inner divisions — 
which, also, can be seized and deduced from one principle —a 
system of equally empty schemes and shadows; and this 
proposition the Science of Knowledge is determined to insist 
upon forever. 

The public, which knows not how to arise, with its spiritual 
life, above this form of reflection, nor how to loosen it and 
contemplate it with freedom, has, without knowing it, its 
reality only in this form; and, since it must have reality, it is 
inclined to consider the proof of the Science of Knowledge 
faulty because that proof destroys the reality which the public 
cannot. help considering the only possible reality. 

Now, if, under this condition of affairs, we assume for a 
moment that the public could be relieved, and made to 
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understand us, such a relief could be brought about only thus: 
We must, in common with the public, and before its eyes, 
shell off the form in which it always remains imprisoned, and 
show again that, although its reality is certainly destroyed, not 
all reality is thereby destroyed ; but that in the background of 
the form, and only after its destruction, true reality appears. 
Now, this is the very problem which I propose to attempt, at the 
proper time, by a new and utterly free realization of the Science 
of Knowledge in its first and profoundest fundamental principles. 

If any one so chuoses, he may consider such a work also as 
a fulfillment of an old promise to produce a new representation 
of the Science of Knowledge; though I have long since con- 
sidered myself absolved from that promise, being clearly 
convinced that the old representation of the Science of Knowl- 
edge is good and, as yet, sufficient. Public allusions to this 
promised new work have shown me that it was looked for 
chiefly in the hope that the study of this science might be 
made easier by it; but to this hope I never had, nor have I 
now, great ability or inclination to respond. 

As I have just now pronounced the old representation of the 
Science of Knowledge! to be good and correct, it follows that 
no other doctrine is ever to be expected from me. The essence 
of that Science of Knowledge consisted, first, in the assertion 
that the Hgo-Form, or the Absolute form of reflection is the 
ground and root of all knowledge, and that only out of it 
everything arises that ever enters knowledge, and in the shape 
in which it is found in knowledge ; and, second, in the analyt- 
ical-synthetical exhaustion of this form from the central point 
of a reciprocal determination between absolute substantiality 
and absolute causality ; and this character the reader will again 
find in all our present and future representations of the Science 
of Knowledge. 


_ Now, if any one has arrived at the insight that Being —I 
- must start, in order to begin, from this conception, which I 
shall shortly cancel again —can be only One, and not at all 
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two —an in itself complete and perfect one, an identity — but 
on no account « manifold, then it may reasonably be asked from 
such a one that he should act according to this insight, and 
not act the very next minute in opposition to it; and that, 
unless he wishes to posit such a Being merely problematically, 
he should accept it positively and affirmatively, and posit it, 
true to his principle, only in positive Being or life; as that 
which, living immediately, can approve itself only in imme- 
diate living, and in no other manner. If he wishes to call this 
life Absolute — as he may, provided he does not desire thereby 
to express a distinction which would be opposed to the 
accepted Unity of Being — he must assume that the Absolute 
is of itself, and through itself, in this only possible inner life, 
and can be in no other manner; that the Absolute is only in 
immediate life, and that outside of immediate life there is no 
other Being; that all Being can, therefore, only be lived, but 
not realized in any other manner. 

Now, although such a person cannot well deny that in this 
operation he nevertheless thinks life, and places it objectively 
before himself, he need only understand himself correctly in 
order to see at once that he does not mean this thought of his 
life, which is the product of his thinking, since he pretends 
to have thought life out and of itself, but not out of his think- 
ing — his thinking being thus canceled by this very thought ; 
and the substance of this thought, indeed, as the only possible 
true thought, canceling all thinking as claiming to have a 
significance in itself. But it would be utterly opposed to the 
presupposition if a person were to posit Being, and, since 
Being is the absolute, to posit the Absolute, not in a Unity, 
but in a manifold and in a visible creation and product of 
another outside of him. Such, however, is the conception of 
that Being from which we started. It is not of itself, but of 
thinking, and this Being is in itself dead, as it cannot, indeed, 
be otherwise, since its creator, thinking, is in itself dead, and 
proves itself thus dead in the only true thought — the thought 
of life. Moreover, this Being shows itself to be dead in its 
application, since it does not move from its place by itself, and 
ean be eternally repeated only in speech, until thinking, by a 
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second position, grants it life and movement as accidental 
predicate. But all these predicates, afterwards assigned to 
Being, are necessarily arbitrary inventions ; since, if thinking 
is to give us a credible characteristic of life, life must first 
enter thinking, and therein testify of itself immediately. But 
the thinking of a Being alluded to excludes, at the very begin- 
ning, life from it, and places itself out of all immediate contact 
with life. Hence it cannot report credibly, but can only 
invent — the possibility of which invention requires, moreover, 
still an explanation for itself. 

If, nevertheless, it were maintained —in a certain respect, 
which we shall define more closely hereafter — that we are, or, 
which is the same, that consciousness is, this would have to 
be understood, from the above fundamental basis, as follows: 
That the one absolute life is our own, and ours the absolute 
life, since there cannot be two lives, but only one life; and 


that the Absolute can also be in us only immediately living, 


and can be only in life, and in no other manner; and, again, 
that the Absolute lives only in us, since it lives at all in us, 
and since it cannot live twice. But, now, in so far as we more- 
over assume that we are not merely the one life, but are, at 
the same time, We, or Consciousness, it also follows that the 
One life enters, in so far, the form of the Zgo. If, again, as 
we may well presume, this Zgo form should be penetrable, 
we could arrive at a clear insight as to what effects that form 
alone must have upon us and our consciousness ; and, hence, as 
to what is not pure, but formal, life. If, then, we deducted 
this formal life from our total life, we should see what would 
remain to us as pure and absolute life — that which is commonly 
called the Real. A Science of Knowledge would arise which 
would at the same time be the only possible Science of Life 
(Doctrine of Living). 

Now, so far as the firstly posited dead Being is concerned, 
it appears clearly that this is not at all the Absolute, but 
merely the ultimate production of the true absolute life, which 
has entered the Zyo form in us; the ultimate, I say, and hence 
that in which, in this form, life has finished itself—died out 
and expired — and which is thus without any further reality. It 
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appears clearly that a truly living philosophy must proceed 
from life to Being, and that the way from Being to life must 
be utterly wrong, and must produce an utterly erroneous 
system, and that those who posit the Absolute as a Being 
have utterly eradicated it out of themselves. Even in the 
Science of Knowledge the Absolute cannot be contemplated 
by you outside of yourself, but you must be and live the 
Absolute in your own person. 

I add the following two remarks: Firstly, the result just 
established declares every philosophy, except the philosophy of 
Kant and the Science of Knowledge, to be utterly wrong and 
absurd; secondly, however clear and self-evident the above 
statements may be, it is possible that there are readers who do 
not find it easy to submit to them. The reason is that it 
requires some exertion to realize the logical consequences 
which we insist upon, and to get them under free and consid- 
erate control, they being opposed to the natural tendency of 
mankind to think objectively. Nevertheless, we must insist on 
the realization of those consequences, as otherwise we remain 
in a state of blind groping, and arrive at no seeing ; the whole 
instruction thus losing its effect for want of a proper organ to 
receive it. 

Finally, we have insisted on proceeding from life to Being, 
and not from Being to life, merely to remove the chief cause 
of all error; but on no account to cut off the possibility, 
in case it should be necessary to go beyond even life, and to 
represent this also as not a Simple and the First, but as the 
production of a clearly-to-be-shown-up synthesis, though surely 
not a production of Being. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE CLEARING-UP. 


BY FRANCIS A. HENRY. 
I. Causes in the Past. 


Fifteen hundred years ago the Christian world was con- 
vulsed by a bitter controversy, which turned on the question 
whether the Divine Son was of the same or of like Substance 
with the Father; and, more than a thousand years later, it 
was rent into fragments by dissensions on such points as the 
commutation of spiritual punishment to a pecuniary fine, the 
sufficiency of Scripture independent of tradition, and the 
claims of the Bishop of Rome to universal supremacy. 

In our day, religious speculation takes a very different 
course. Society has lost interest in such theological distine- 
tions as were once topics of absorbing interest in the streets 
and shops of Constantinople, and no longer cares to argue 
such points of doctrine or practice as once divided all classes 
of the people of Europe. The questions which now beset the 
minds of many thinking men are no longer such as presuppose 
a.belief in Christianity. These men have reopened a discus- 
sion which, in the view of the earlier Christian ages, was 
closed by faith forever. They have brought up again those 
deep problems of the human condition which were supposed 
to be settled forever by the creeds. They call in question the 
being of a God, the immortality of the soul, the reality of 
anything beyond the phenomena of Nature. As to these 
matters, the world was once content to accept the dicta of re- 
ligious A@ogmatism, without a dream of asking proof, or 
doubting for an instant its infallibility. But now, in their 
consideration, free inquiry pays little heed to what religion 
has to say, for it holds her teaching to be only the conventional 
tradition of a ‘faith once delivered,’’ and her arguments. 
only one enormous petitio principii. And so, with an indiffer- 
ence to religious orthodoxy always genuine and often contempt- 
uous, men turn to look at the absolute and infinite with their 
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own eyes; and, as their mental vision is apt to be ‘‘ limited,”’ 
it commonly follows that the object of consideration is pro- 
nounced non-existent, or at least unknowable. Thus, free- 
thinkers become ‘advanced’’ thinkers. Beginning with in- 
sisting that all questions leading beyond the bounds of time 
and sense shall be discussed in the light or license of inde- 
pendent reason, they end by refusing to entertain any such 
questions at all. Beginning with scant respect for religious 
authority in contemplation of the mysterious facts of life, 
they end by concluding everything mysterious a fiction, and 
all religion the product of instincts and tendencies of the un- 
developed mind —a superfetation of the mythic consciousness. 
Under the influence of a so-called ‘* science ’’ of physical phe- 
nomena, and a so-called ‘ philosophy ’’ of nescience, they 
compare all supramundane concerns to ‘ the politics of the 
inhabitants of the moon,’’ as being matters about which no 
one knows or cares to know; and ‘* conceive that they only 
show a proper regard for the economy of time when they de- 
cline to trouble themselves about them at all.’?? Thus, phi- 
losophy has an equal share with religion in their sweeping 
contempt; for they rightly feel that religion and philosophy 
are one in spirit, have the same message to proclaim and the 
same interests at heart. They are pleased to tell us that 
** metaphysicians are a class of thinkers which, happily, is rap- 
idly diminishing ;’’? and, again: All your Platos and 
Aristotles but fill the world with long beards and long 
words.’’ ** Speculations touching the divine attributes, the 
origin of evil, and the foundation of moral obligation are, in 
a peculiar degree, the delight of intelligent children and _half- 
civilized men.’’ To which ‘ enlightened ’’ statements of Ma- 
eaulay we may oppose a remark of Bishop Berkeley: ‘+ He 
who hath not much meditated upon God, the human mind, 
and the summum bonum, may possibly make a thriving earth- 
worm, but will most indubitably make a sorry patriot and a 
sorry statesman.’’ It is a well-known saying of Novalis that 
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‘«‘ Philosophy can bake no bread, but she gives us God, free- 
dom, and immortality.’’ But the extreme result of our “ ad- 
vanced ’’ thought is the discovery that these are puzzles for 
children ; that the civilized man is to check within himself the 
large discourse that looks before and after, and, like a 
shrewder beaver, turn his whole attention to the world of the 
five senses. All quest of insight into the mysteries within us 
and the mysteries without ; into the inner of this strange uni- 
verse in which, we know not how, we find ourselves — of this 
strange life which each of us is, somehow, living without 
memory of its beginning or foresight of its end ; all eagerness of 
the mind, oppressed with the burden of its unknown being, to 
learn the answer to those still-recurring questions: What am 
I? Why am [? Whence? Whither?—all this, our newest 
wisdom tells us, is only the griping of a mental emptiness, a 
grasp at shadows, and a waste of time. Yet, surely, if these 
questions are not of essential interest to men, it is hard to see 
what questions can be. If these be called ‘ essentially ques- 
tions of lunar politics,’’ it is hard to see what questions may be 
thought to concern the inhabitants of earth. But, indeed, it 
is vain trying to suppress them with a nickname ; they are too 
deeply and too intensely human, nor know we any other inter- 
ests for men which are not themselves but lunar politics in 
their comparison. In-the answer to these mighty questions, 
and the finding of the truth we seek, lies all that gives to 
human life its meaning or its worth; and that answer religion 
and philosophy undertake to give. 

But these have fallen now on evil days, and for the first, at 
least, they are embittered by that memory of happier things 
which the poets deem the crown of sorrows. For time was 
when theology sat upon the throne of intellectual despotism ; 
when Faith reduced to servitude her equal ally, Thought, and 
fettered her with formulas and churchly rule, until her onward 
movement was turned into an idle round, and her only action 
became a play of empty logic and the barren dialectic of the 
Schools ; when religion held that all that was not with her 
was against her, and physical science had to hide her face and 
work in holes and corners, and free thought was brought to 
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the scaffold and the stake. Now, therefore, that theolog 
wanders unregarded and uncared for, if she come to see that 
her own tyranny over men provoked their rebellion and ex- 
plains their dislike —that an even-handed justice has made 
free thought her enemy, because she would not have it her 
friend — adversity will not be without its uses ; and when she 
shall acknowledge that perfect liberty is due to thought, and 
pure charity to honest error, she may regain, for she will then 
deserve, her old ascendency. 

Meantime, for us who have at heart the interests of religion 
and philosophy, it is best not to groan over changed times 
and the loss of faith, but to see how the change has come 
about, what is the reason for it— for reason there must be — 
and what the remedy. I know no better way to open this 
inquiry than to make a brief study of the organic movement, 
or evolution of Thought, and then to follow this as it shapes 
the progress of history. 

There are three planes of intellectual culture, or three 
phases of intellectual life, which I will name, respectively, 
those of belief, of understanding, and of reason. The first of 
these mental principles may be defined as a persuasion of the 
mind asto the truth of anything suggested to it. This is wide 
enough to cover, at the same time, religious faith and sense- 
perception ; for, while these differ from each other in that one 
is of the seen and the other of the unseen, belief, in the 
sense of the above definition, is the common principle of both. 

We say that we see a horse or a tree, but how do we know 
that these are real objects and not the bodiless creation of our 
minds? In Ferrier’s phrase, we never see the object alone, by 
itself, but always the object mecum. All that we know of the 
matter is what passes within us—the internal phenomena of 
consciousness. But we are at once persuaded of the existence 
of an external object, and so promote our sensations to the 
rank and title of perceptions. It is, then, of the nature of 
Belief that the grounds of its action lie wholly within the mind 
itself, and lie below its consciousness. When we have pro- 
ducible grounds, we do not believe — we infer. For example : 
A friend is accused of a crime; the case against him is very 
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strong, but we ‘believe’’ in his innocence, in spite of the 
evidence. This belief, however, is not without a reason; it 
springs from our estimate of his character, and that from our 
acquaintance with the man. A very improbable statement is 
offered in defense, which is generally rejected as a fabrication, 
but we accept it because, to our judgment, any solution of 
the difficulty is less unlikely than that our friend should be 
guilty. Now, it is plain that this process of the mind is not 
belief in its strict and simple sense. It is, in fact, a kind of 
rapid and half-conscious reasoning, which is producible in log- 
icalform. As thus: A man who has hitherto lived a blameless 
life, and displayed an upright character, is one, in the highest 
degree, unlikely to be guilty of such a crime. But this man 
we know for such a one; therefore he is, in the highest 
degree, unlikely to be guilty of this crime. This is Barbara, 
the most regular form of the syllogism. Belief is essentially 
a different thing from this. It is a spontaneous act of the 
mind — immediate, and unconditioned by external influence. 
The mind believes simply because it. is its nature to. It is 
constituted with this primordial faculty of apprehension as the 
body is gifted with the organ of vision. 

Our view of Belief will become clearer by noting the con- 
trast it presents with the second mental principle, Under- 
standing. 

This may be defined as the faculty which establishes the 
truth of a proposition by showing its necessary consequence 
upon another proposition already accepted as true. Here is ~ 
the exact converse of Belief. That is immediate and simple ; 
a direct grasp of an object without process or method, inde- 
pendent of support or warrant. Understanding, on the con- 
trary, is nothing else than process, method, mediation, 
weighing of evidence, and evolution of proof. In the ordinary 
view this contrast marks Understanding as a faculty that 
ranks higher than Belief in the mental scale. It is supposed 
that convictions reached by reasoning are of more value, 
because of greater certainty, than those grasped by Belief; 
that the former are matter of positive knowledge, and the 
latter only of probable supposition. For, it is argued, the 
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action of Belief is not reducible to scientific form, or capable 
of scientific valuation. It seeks no proof and offers none. It 
is a leap in the dark, which has no means of substantiating the 
results it reaches, nor any way of showing how it reaches 
them. Men even believe what at the same time they confess 
themselves unable to comprehend. On the other hand, Un- 
derstanding demands proof for every proposition it admits, 
and offers proof for every one it asserts. It welds link to link 
in a strong chain of reasoning. It walks on firm ground to 
the point it aims for, and every step it takes is sure. 

This comparative estimate fancies it acquires a scientific 


_ basis in the statement that Belief is a ‘* subjective ’’ principle, 


and Understanding an * objective’’ one ; a statement explained 
somewhat thus: The action of Understanding in logical or 
mathematical reasoning is impersonal in its character. It is 
wholly regulated by the ** laws of thought.’’ It is that of a 
spectator who notes and registers, but does not control or 
shape, the movement of necessary relations. Consequently, 
the truths of demonstration are recognized as existing ‘* object- 
ively,’ or, of their own necessity, independently of the mind 
surveying them. The square of the hypothenuse of a right- 
angled triangle is eternally equal to the squares of its other two 
sides, whether or not Euclid or any human being discover the 
fact. With Belief the case is quite opposite. It is determined 
by an internal impulse ; it begins with an antecedent prepos- 
session ; it lives not in the dry light of passive observation, but 
amid the color and chiaroscuro of the mind’s own atmosphere ; 
its conclusions are gained by its own reaching toward them — 
it spins them out of itself as the spider spins his web. Formed 
under these personal or ‘‘ subjective ’’ conditions, the mind’s 
beliefs cannot claim absolute authority — can have no weight 
except for the mind that holds them. All this assumes as 
unquestionable that, in so far as mental action is subjective, it 
is unreliable. Granting this assumption for argument’s sake, 
it will be sufficient to meet the statement of fact with a direct 
contradiction : it is Belief that is objective, and Understanding 
that is subjective. For, just because Belief springs from an 
internal impulse is a reaching forward of the mind itself, or 
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a spinning of its own fibers, it follows that it belongs, not to the 
subjective or personal side gf mind, but to the objective or 
impersonal. The subjective principle is the intelligent and 
voluntary activity. To this Belief does not belong. Belief is 
the mind’s spontaneous act; it ‘* does itself;’’ it is simply 
mental vision. On this plane of Belief the thinking with 
intelligence and purpose — subjective thinking — has not yet ap- 
peared. It enters with understanding, and is called reflection — 
the bending back of mind for a second look at the affirmations 
of Belief. If, then, objectivity be any guaranty of certainty, 
Belief, and not Understanding, is the principle to be relied upon. 

But apart from this there is a fatal flaw in the claims of 
Understanding to merit greater confidence than Belief, al- 
though the claim is commonly admitted. For, retrace the 
reasoning process to its beginning, and it is plain that the 
original first proposition, from which all the others are de- 
duced, and by that deduction proved to be true, itself has not 
been, and cannot be, established by this process; because, 
being the first, there is no other before it to derive it from or 
explain it by. There is no demonstration but is built on that 
which has not been, and cannot be, demonstrated. Conse- 
quently demonstration, as such, cannot guarantee certainty. 
Consequently, again, to refuse certainty to what cannot be 
demonstrated is to strike away the foundation of demonstra- 
tion itself. The action of Understanding depends upon first 
principles, which must first be supplied to it. These data it 
calls ‘* self-evident’’ truths, because it is unable to find any 
proof of them, and in regard to them it occupies precisely the 
position of Belief —that is, it simply recognizes them and 
accepts them. 

The true result, then, of this comparison is that Belief, and 
not Understanding, is the faculty that supplies the ground of 
certitude. It is upon the spontaneous activity of intelligence 
that all its reflective achievement is grounded. I say achieve- 
ment, for, granting that Understanding is dependent on another 
faculty, and all its labored fabric of mediation built on imme- 
diate insight, it does not follow that its careful, methodical 
procedure, therefore, comes to nothing or counts for nothing ; 
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nor that Understanding has not useful and quite indispensable 
capacities, and a certain superiority over Belief to compensate 
for the inferiority we have noted. Belief apprehends the Ab- 
solute; Understanding comprehends the Relative. The one 
grasps principles, the other evolves consequents. The one 
gains view of the underlying generality, the other connects 
and coérdinates particulars, assigning to each its relation to 
the others, and, by methods of its own, reducing the manifold 
to systematic unity. Belief gives an indefinite knowledge ; 
Understanding, an exact knowledge. Belief knows, but Under- 
standing knows that it knows, because it knows how it knows. 
And this subjective insight of Understanding, not the object- 
ive apprehension of Belief, is ‘‘*knowing’’ in the only 
complete sense of the term. In this lies the claim of Under- 
standing to the title of scientific intelligence, for intuition is 
no more science than the acorn is the oak. . 

Now, since, on the one hand, Belief supplies to Understand- 
ing a point of departure which it could not find for itself, and 
without which it could not move; and since, on the other 
hand, Understanding advances from that starting-point by a 
method of its own which Belief does not possess; since that 
is, each has what the other lacks and lacks what the other has — 
Belief and Understanding are seen to be, not antagonistic, but 
complementary, principles. The one has matter; the other has 
form. By itself each is incomplete, fragmentary, but together 
they are momenta, dynamic factors, of the principle which 
covers the concrete totality of mental action — the speculative 
reason. On this plane of intellect, matter and form are not 
sundered and held apart, but their mutual mediation has disclosed 
their essential unity, and in this unity the mind lives. Truth 
is seen as a unity of essential distinctions, and that insight 
neither denies the unity nor neglects the distinction. The 
actual is found not in the abstract universal, nor in the abstract 
particular, but in the concrete singular ; not in the conditioned, 
nor in the unconditioned, but in the self-conditioning ; not in 
mere phenomena and not in mere essence, but in essence as 
phenomenally self-revealed ; not in the positive alone nor in 
the negative alone, but in the positive as constituted by the 
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negative. It is the function of the Speculative Reason to es- 
tablish those first principles which Belief only asserts, and 
which Understanding declares to be beyond the reach of the 
scientific mind. To this reason, therefore, and to this reason 
only, the Absolute and Infinite are not something believed nor 
something disbelieved, but something known; for it thinks 
itself loose from the hold of Understanding, which would shut 
thought in with ** limits ’’ and keep it down with ‘laws.’’ It 
finds its way out of those abstract categories which involve 
the mind in hopeless antinomies, and advances by principles 
as concrete as truth itself. It holds in the Dialectic the key 
to all wonders and the legible translation of the secret of the 
universe. 

Now, it is important to see that these three mental princi- 
ples do not lie side by side, each by itself, as independent 
faculties, though, for convenience, our analysis has treated them 
as if they did; for mind is one in its faculties, and one in the 
stages of its growth. As faculties of mind, they reside in an 
organic unity — they hold an organic relation to each other, and 
develop according to an organic law. Thus the logical life of 
thought is self-evolution through this three-phased process ; 
beginning with the intuition of Belief, it proceeds through the 
reasoning of Understanding, and arrives at the pure thinking 
of Reason. First is the apprehension of the immediate unity ; 
next the discernment of the mediating distinctions ; and, finally, 
the inclusion of the distinctions in the self-mediating unity. 
Or, at briefest: First, the Thesis; next, the Antithesis; 
lastly, the Synthesis. 


Such is the necessary movement of Thought through its 
constitutive principles. It now remains for us to see that this 
movement underlies and guides the general course of history. 
As much as this lies, indeed, in the very idea of history ; that is, 
history is nothing else than the actualization of thought — 
the expliciter of that impliciter; for history is the continuity 
of human action. But what is human action? There is no action 
of any individual man but has a motive and a meaning ; it is the 
execution of a purpose. We assume that there is a reason for 
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it. As, then, every particular action is the expression of a 
thought, and for every action there is some reason, so action 
in general is the expression of thought in general, and for 
action as such, there is reason as such. Action that is, is 
the action of reason, or reason in action. The action of man 
must be the action of mind. If, then, thought is the material 
of human action, or history, the general process of thought 
will be reproduced in the general progress of history. 

It would be interesting to illustrate this point by reference 
to universal history. We should find that as thought begins 
with Belief, so the story of primitive culture has nothing ear- 
lier than religions and mythologies. It tells of intuition taken 
for inspiration; of poets, prophets, priests; of kings, vice- 
gerents of a divine supremacy, and of heroes descended from 
the gods. Again, as in the process of thought, Belief leads to 
understanding, so in history the twilight time of mystery and 
marvel, of oracle and hierophart, is followed by the broad noon 
of practical sense and useful knowledge. The golden haze that 
swam before the eye of mental infancy settles into focus for a 

clearer, but narrower, vision. The various elements of civili- 

zation, held in solution in the religious consciousness, are 
precipitated into distinctness. Faith yields to science ; poetry 
to prose; theocratic despotism to civil freedom. Wealth 
accumulates, bringing with it luxury and poverty, social 
refinement and social corruption. Life becomes complex, 
selfish, materialized. Lastly, as thought’s final movement 
is to the speculative reason, so even this has an historic 
appearance in the Socratic philosophy, and a practical reali- 
zation, when Aristotle’s brilliant pupil achieved his vast 
design to Hellenize the world. 

But I must confine myself to a rapid survey of the past life 
of modern nations, since it is with their present life, resulting 
from that past, that we are concerned. When Goths, Lom- 
bards, Burgundians, and Franks were settled in their new 
homes, and civilization again became possible, the first step to 
it had to be taken within the sphere of a twofold influence — 
that of the Empire and that of the Church. The imperial 
system furnished the forms of social and civil order, but the 
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content of the world’s thought and life was given to it in 
Christianity. Now, what was given and how was it received? 
The Christian revelation centers in the person of Christ. 
The single personality of a God who is man—a man who is 
God — declares that essential identity of Divine and human 
nature which was implied in the Hebrew conception of a 
personal God. The Incarnation is possible only through the 
essential homogeneity of all spiritual being, and in that lies 
the only ground of a spiritual reconciliation and reunion of 
God and man. But the unity of Divine and human, taken as 
immediate, is only the Serpent’s ‘* Ye shall be as gods.’’ It 
is only the assertion of man’s subjective independence —his 
abstract free will — whichis precisely Evil. Man enters into the 
Divine — enters fully into his own nature — only in so far as he 
renounces his merely natural being and his merely willful will. 
Thus the Incarnation, in which the Word becomes not a man, 
but ‘flesh, ’’ is the recreation of humanity. It is ¢¢ in Christ ”’ 
that man returns to the Divine from the alienation of a false 
independence ; and thus he finds his infinite or Divine being 
comprehended in the specific conception of the son. The 
distinctive principle of Christianity is, therefore, the principle of 
Mediation. Man realizes his spiritual essence by renouncing 
the merely natural, for that is the unspiritual. The precedent 
condition of his elevation above nature must, then, be the 
consciousness of his spirituality. That consciousness is nothing 
else than the recognition of his unity with the Divine, and it is 
the intuition of this unity that is given to men in Christ. 
Christ is ideal manhood, and, as such, the one Mediator 
between God and men. Hence the individual holds his new 
relation to God through his essential humanity. But that is 
‘the element of the identity of all individuals. All men hold 
the same relation ; and, if it is held by man as man, it is held in 
common. Thus the spiritual life is not an isolation, but a_ 
communion of individuals. The Kingdom of God, a present: 
life in the spirit of Christ, is the Christian Brotherhood — the 
Church. Thus the content of the Christian Religion is specu- 
lative in its significance. Its truth is this concrete oneness of 
subject and object, «Ye in me and I in you,”’ this singularizing 
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of particulars through their universality, ‘‘ We, being many, are 
one Body in Christ.”’ 

Now, from this speculative or absolute character of Christian 
truth — from its being a unity of essential distinctions — it 
results that it cannot all at once be apprehended. It is learned 
only by a slow process in the world-training of the ages. At 
first the truth appears to men only in its immediate aspect, as. 
purely objective —that is, not essentially related to their own 
being. As such it is apprehended by Faith. This is the 
Christian method and secret, and so the Christian world begins. 
with that principle of Belief which we have found to be the 
logical beginning of thought. But thus to seize one-half of 
the truth and miss the other half is at once to base Christianity 
upon that infinite falsity which ruled the destinies of the 
Middle Ages; for, since the Christian God is Spirit, the 
revelation of the Divine contains, as an integral element, 
man’s relation to the Divine. But, now, while Christianity is 
received as the absolute truth of thought and life, in that 
cognition is not given the recognition of self. And so the 
revelation of the infinite unity of Divine and human, seized 
only in its objective phase, appears rather as the declaration 
of their infinite difference. The Spirit in which man is not 
mirrored to himself stands over against him as alien to his 
being. The world throws itself in an agony of self-abasement 
at the feet of the Divine, and a gulf opens between the finite 
and the infinite— between God and man. 

What becomes, then, of the heart of the Christian Religion 
—the principle of Mediation between them? This: Man, 
being mere finite, is incapable of sustaining any direct relation 
to the Divine. But, if this be so, Christ has really effected no 
reconciliation, no spiritual result. There is no meaning in the 
Scripture words: ‘* Having, then, boldness to enter into the 
holiest by a new and living way, let us draw near in full assur- 
ance of faith.’’ If man in Christ is in no sense Divine, Christ. 
is in no sense human; and so as men ceased to see themselves 
in Christ, and Christ in themselves, He melted into the general 
conception of the Divine, and, as Christ, was set aside. Hence 
came the fundamental heresy of the Middle Ages — the rejection 
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of Mediation through Christ alone; for, since there was no 
common nature of God and man to form an internal element 
of Mediation, that was sought in an element external —the 
organization of the Church. Now, when it became a system 
of Mediation, the Church suffered a change, and assumed a 
new shape. Here it is important to see clearly. It is no 
fault of a spiritual institution that it takes on a temporal 
organization, for that is a necessity if it will hold a place in 
the life of the world. But in every organized institution the 
internal element is what is vital; the external only exists for 
its sake. When the organization forgets that, as such, it is the 
shrine of a sacredness not its own, and assumes to stand alone, 
as in itself sacred, then the life of its internal spirit begins to 
faint and sicken. And this —the usurpation by the external, 
or temporal, of the place of the internal, or spiritual — was 
the fault of the Medieval Church. Gradually the spiritual 
kingdom, governing from within, was changed into an ecclesias- 
tical kingdom, governing from without. The free community 
of Apostolic times became a despotic hierarchy, in which the 
spiritual equality of Christians, their intereommunion in the 
common life of the Spirit, faded into a dream. Hence arose 
whut we may call the great schism in the Church; not that 
later one of pope against pope, but the early separation of 
the Clergy from the Laity. To the Clergy is given all spirit- 
ual insight and knowledge of divine things; the Laity can 
stand in no direct relation to the divine. But thus they are 
eut off from the Church; and, in effect, that term becomes 
synonomous with the Clergy. The Church, in this new sense, 
claims supreme authority in faith and morals. The truth is 
presented to men in a dogmatic system, shaped by Councils 
and Fathers of the Church. The development of this doc- 
trine belongs exclusively to the Church. It determines; the 
Laity has simply to receive on faith — faith without insight. 
Thus, faith becomes a matter of external legislation, and 
thence results compulsion and the stake. Again, the layman, 
in his absolute finitude, can hold no direct communication 
with the Divine Being. His prayers must be offered through 
mediators — the perfect dead ; and so comes saint-worship and 
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all the strange growth of a new mythology. With this, Christ 
assumes more definitely the character of the Judge. The 
Savior of men and Friend of sinners becomes the Rex tre- 
mendi Majestatis of the Dies Irae, and the Virgin Mother is 
specially invoked to appease the wrath of her Son. From the 
same principle, the finitude of consciousness, arises the per- 
version of the Eucharist. That is, in truth, the sacrament of 
the unity of man with God through Christ; it is the highest 
spiritual act, in that therein man lays hold on the conscious- 
ness of this spiritual communion. But such a view would 
overthrow the whole structure of Medieval Christianity, and 
so the Host is declared the present Christ, apart from recep- 
tion by the faithful. They have but to fall down before this 
mere thing, held up for their adoration in the hands of others ; 
for the Clergy claim the ownership of this highest of human 
blessings. Again, in conduct the layman must not presume 
to judge for himself, for that would imply personal knowledge 
of the right. In confession he is bound to expose to the 
Church all particulars of his life and actions, and then is di- 
rected what todo. This, according to the general principle, can- 
not be moral amendment. His danger is not the internal death 
of sinfulness, but the external penalty of damnation. The 
terrors of hell are vividly painted to drive him to seek escape 
from them through the ‘‘ means of grace’? — an arcanum in 
possession of the Church. He is directed, then, to outward, 
not. to inward, actions ; mechanical prayers, mechanical pen- 
ances ; directions so avowedly unspiritual that they even may 
be vicariously performed ; or, better still, the wealthy sinner 
may buy immunity in a draft on the merits of the Saints, laid 
up in the Church treasury. Thus subjective spirit goes to 
sleep, handing intellect over to an Ecclesia Docens and con- 
science to priestly authority. Faith becomes passive accept- 
ance ; moral life, passive obedience. The Church becomes on 
the one hand an initiated ruling caste, and on the other a pro- 
JSanum vulgus reduced to spiritual slavery. 

If, within the Church, Christianity issued in this self-contra- 
diction, we may expect to find the relation of religion to social 
life not less hopelessly perverted. In fact, social morality was 
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renounced in its three most essential features. Marriage is, 
indeed, reckoned a sacrament, but it is none the less degraded 
by the Church estimate of Celibacy as the holier state. Again, 
labor for one’s own support, and the laying up the surplus, is, 
in truth, alike the basis of personal independence and of the 
common welfare, but, in contravention of this, Pauperism is 
regarded as the nobler life, and mendicancy claims a superior 
sanctity. Lastly, the morality, which in truth alone can form 
a social bond, is that of the heart and conscience — of mind and 
will as well as of deed; but this is neither sought nor would 
it find allowance. What is demanded is blind compliance 
with the commandments of men, a docile walking in the lead- 
ing atrings of the Church. In this way the three vows of the 
religfous life — Chastity, Poverty, and Obedience —turn out 
the complete perversion at once of Christian principles and of 
social order. 

Thus the Medieval Church appears in history as simply a 
reaction against the secular life of the time, and as such it sub- 
jects, but does not reform. The most energetic phase of this 
reaction is seen in Monachism. As concerns social morality, 
that institution, at its best, was an error and an evil, for it 
disregarded equally the claims of social duty, the teachings of 
the Gospel, and all rational instincts of human nature. The 
scheme of monastic life centered in the false principle of Oriental 
Dualisin, that taught the inherent evilness of matter, and the 
consequent sinfulness of everything corporeal ; and the extreme 
to which ascetic frenzy carried the principle remains recorded 
for our reading in all its painful and disgusting details. But 
a false principle of action refutes itself when it is put in prac- 
tice, and the monasteries, having long fostered fraud, avarice, 
and cruelty, at length sank into the fleshly vices they espe- 
cially sought to escape, and became notorious for gluttony, 
drunkenness, and debauchery.' 


' The testimony to this fact is overwhelming. As early as the year 1400 Clé- 
mangis could write as follows in his Declamatio de corrupto Ecclesiw statu, and 
Clémangis, be it remembered, was no heresiarch, but an orthodox churchman: 
“ Si quis hodie desidiosus est, si quis a labore abhorrens, sv quis in otio luxuriart 
volens, ad sacerdotium convolat, quo adepto, statim se caeteris sacerdotibus volup- 
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The general fact here to which all Medieval history bears 
witness is this: that religion, as it was practically defined by 
the Church, was completely divorced from morality. Whether, 
on the whole, religion had ‘‘ passed the point where it becomes 
more injurious to public morals than would be its entire 
absence,’’ is a question which the judicious and temperate 
Hallam considers a ‘‘ very complex’’ one, although he is not. 
prepared to pronounce an affirmative decision. But it had 
reached the point where crimes could be commended, when 
the perpetrators were zealous for the faith or duly considerate 
of priestly interests. A monkish chronicler tells, with high 
approbation, how a bishop made a nobleman drunk in order 
to cheat him out of an estate. And even Gregory of Tours, 
after relating the atrocious deed of Clovis, in the murder of a 
prince whom he had previously instigated to parricide, con- 
cludes: ‘* For God daily subdued his enemies. to his hand, 
because he walked before Him in uprightness, and did 
what was pleasing in His eyes.’’ An incident related of 
Robert of France illustrates the prevalent confusion of moral 
perceptions. The king, concerned at the frequency of perjury 
by witnesses who swore upon the sacred relics, secretly emp- 
tied the reliquary, in the belief that this would prevent those 
who took oath in future from incurring the guilt of their in- 
tended crime. Such a story shows how the relation of religion 
to life, which the Apostles made internal and vital, had be- 
come purely external and mechanical, and explains how the 
world, for the first ten centuries, remained, on the whole, a 
heathen world —men, when they were ill, thinking of religion 
with terror, and, when they were in health, not thinking of it 
at all. 

In its own life, too, that world reflects the contradiction 
between principle and practice in which we find the Church 


tatum sectatoribus adjungit, qui magis secundum Epicurum quam secundum 
Christum viventes, et cauponulas seduli frequentantes, potando, commessando, 
pransitando, convivando cum tesseris et pila ludendo tempora tota consumunt. 
* * * Quid aliud sunt hoe tempore puellarum monasteria nisi quedam non 
dico Dei sanctuaria, sed Veneris execranda prostibula, sed lascivorum et impudi- 
corum juvenum ad libidines explendas receptacula? ut idem sit hodie puellam 
velare quod et public? ad scortandum exponere.” 
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involved. An imperial dignity: in theory, organically united 
with the Church — in fact, divided from it by the long contest 
of Guelf and Ghibelline ; in theory, the center of order for the 
Christian world — in fact, an empty title. A Feudal System 
whose theoretic bond, Fidelity, is a rope of sand, while un- 
bridled selfishness lifts every man’s hand against his neigh- 
bor, and lordship means license to plunder and oppress. A 
social character, the barbarous play of impulse, and a medley 
of wildest inconsistencies — lavish and rapacious, devout and 
dissolute, generous and cruel—now plunging into savage 
crime, now prostrate in extravagant self-loathing, now clutch- 
ing with frantic aspirations at a superhuman sanctity. A 
social condition so distracted in its delirium of passion that 
the history of the whole period reads like ‘‘a tale told by an 
idiot — full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.’’ 

Finally, if we turn to the political relations of the Church 
and the world, we are met by the whole strange story of the 
rise of ecclesiastical power. During the first 500 years. 
that followed the recognition of Christianity by Constantine 
no principle could seem more indisputably established than that 
of the subordination of the Church to the State, alike under the 
sway of Roman Emperor, of barbarian chief, and of the 
Frankish rulers of the empire restored. But when the impe- 
rial arm was withdrawn that alone could sustain the fabric of 
a settled order, in the anarchy of civil strife that followed the 
eager and ambitious churchmen saw their opportunity. Ina 
time of ignorance and barbarism, when men lived from day to 
day without memory of the past or foresight of the future, 
it was possible for a class which monopolized all learning to 
put forth claims and pretensions before unheard of, and to 
found them on forged precedents at variance with every fact 
of history. 

The False Decretals and the Donation of Constantine were 
the engine by which the ecclesiastics, taking advantage of the 
readiness of the suffering people to welcome a change of 
masters, effected the great revolution of the ninth century, and 
reversed the relative position of the Church and the State. 
The twofold object of these able and unscrupulous men was to 
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assert the supremacy of the ecclesiastical over the secular power, 
and the supremacy of the papacy over the Church. When 
the occasion came to enforce the principles of the Forgeries, 
the man was not wanting to the hour, and the double victory 
of Nicholas I. laid the foundation of papal omnipotence 
within the Church, and established the principle (which 
Gregory and Innocent afterward carried to its extreme length) 
that from the pope is derived the jurisdiction of secular 
princes, who are bound to execute his decrees —a principle 
which restored to Rome all the terror of her ancient name, 
when kings were her vassals and her word was the law of the 
world. 

But hand in hand with her material advancement went her 
moral decline. From the days of Constantine the greed of 
worldly wealth had been the characteristic vice of churchmen ; 
and when Gregory passionately besought Charles Martel to 
save, not religion, but church lands, from the Lombard 
invader, he was not the first to show a greater solicitude for 
her temporal possessions than for spiritual interests. Thence- 
forth, more than ever, the Church seemed bent on heaping up 
riches, and less than ever seemed to care by what means they 
were acquired. The reckless rapacity, the cynical venality, 
the tide of corruption, that surged from the Roman Court 
through every channel of the church system might now and 
again stir a man like Grosteste to a protest of indignant sor- 
sow; but, in general, contemporary writers relate the infa- 
mous transactions of their time with ’a naiveté that evidently 
views them as matters of course. By such means the Church 
amassed the enormous wealth which became the bulwark of 
her political power and the instrument of her political 
intrigue, and which made her injunction, not to lay up treas- 
ures upon earth and not to put trust in riches, the cant of a 
transparent hypocrisy. 

It had been a chief object with the builders of ecclesiastical 
power, first, to gain immunity from secular jurisdiction, and 
then, by ever bolder pretensions, to usurp, almost the whole 
administration of justice. To combine this with their priestly 
powers was to control the life of every man both here and 
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hereafter ; and when the text, ‘* He that is spiritual judgeth 
all things, but himself is judged of no man,’’ was made the 
maxim of a working system, and the pope was recognized as 
the fountain of justice, temporal and spiritual, it was found 
that no engine could be more effective to the construction of 
ecclesiastical absolutism, nor any source more fruitful of the 
all-pervading corruption that was eating out the life of the 
Church. 

So it was that spiritual powers became the basis of temporal 
power. By the system of Confession the clergy were made 
at once a government and a police, while every one was bound 
to inform against himself. By their power to grant or with- 
hold Absolution and the Sacraments they held in their hands 
the keys of heaven and hell; and by the power of Excommu- 
nication and Interdict they obtained, to borrow Dryden’s 
figure, what Archimedes wanted — another world on which to 
rest their engines, so as to move this one at their pleasure. 
Thus it was not strange that, in her reaction against the 
secular world, the Church herself became secularized. In 
right of their vast temporal possessions the ecclesiastical body 
took stand as feudal lords, and the bishops and abbots were 
also counts and princes, maintaining all the rank and power 
of this secular dignity. In virtue of their monopoly of edu- 
cation, ecclesiastics entered the courts and councils of princes, 
and became the power behind the throne. They were law- 
yers, ambassadors, prime ministers ; and, holding nearly every 
civil function, held the reins of State in every court of Europe, 
while every thread in the net-work of their policy ran direct 
to Rome. The kingdom of Christ’s Vicar was a kingdom of 
this world. Men saw it busied with worldly aims and work- 
ing for worldly interests, and its power over their hearts began 
to wane. The halo of its early sanctity, as now it traveled 
daily further from the East, began to fade into the light of 
common day, and the hour of her triumph wrote Ichabod 
upon the walls of Christian Rome. 

Such, then, were the results of taking Belief for the ruling 
principle of human action. To this the world was brought — 
a hierarchic tyranny which cast a blight alike on personal 
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religion, social virtue, and civil freedom. I pass to the causes 
and results of the entrance of the second mental principle — 
Understanding — upon the historic stage. 


The internal transition from the medieval to the modern 
world took place through the Crusades. It lies on the surface 
to see in those holy wars the occasion of intellectual advance 
and the incitement to a various activity, but they have a 
deeper significance in the answer they gave to the religious 
spirit that prompted them. The ecclesiastical system had 
done its best to crush out the free spirit of man, but that could 
not be utterly destroyed, and out of the bosom of church life 
arose at length a dissatisfied restlessness and the eager craving 
for some closer hold on the Divine. It turns blindly to 
Christ, if haply it may feel after Him and find Him. There 
is the Host —a definite present existence; but the Host is 
found in every church, and this particular existence wears, 
after all, a character of vaguest generality. His human per- 
sonality has disappeared, as regards time, but, as regards 
place, His life was limited to a particular spot, and there, in 
association at least, He seems to have a certain mundane per- 
manence. Hence the pilgrimages to the Holy Land. But 
the holy places are in the hands of infidels, and Christendom 
arms to win possession of them for the Church. It gains the 
City and the Sepulcher. But at the Grave all the vanity of 
the sensuous appears, and men learn at last their long mis- 
take. They find an empty tomb, and hear again the words 
there spoken: ‘* Why seek ye the Living among the Dead? 
He is not here, but is risen.’’ Sadder and wiser they return, 
bidding farewell to a cherished fancy. The enthusiasm dies 
out, and the Kingdom of Jerusalem is lost again to the Turk. 

From this negative result dates the introversion of the 
western mind. Spirit falls back upon itself. The subjective 
principle at last comes forth in a new spirit of free inquiry 
and self-reliant action. As such the new spirit is distinctly 
hostile to the ecclesiastical order, since that demands the pas- 
sive submission of the individual, and so it contains the neces- 
sity of rupture with medieval institutions. The profound, 
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though silent, revolution gradually effected during the next 
three centuries demands close and careful study ; I can only 
sketch its outline. The new movement may be traced as, 
first, within the ecclesiastical system; then without it ; and, 
finally, against it. Under the first head we note as the marked 
manifestations of its activity, first, the reform and exten- 
sion of the monastic orders under Dominic, Francis, and Ber- 
nard, who, not content with the mere profession of the relig- 
ious life, sought to make it a reality ; secondly, the institution 
of the religious orders of Knighthood — those of the Temple, 
the Hospital, and others; thirdly, the rise of the so-called 
Gothic architecture, distinguished from the earlier Romanesque 
by its freedom and boldness of inventive conception, its exu- 
berance of fancy, its Oriental profusion of ornament; and, 
lastly, the growth of scholastic divinity, through which the 
mind attains complete mastery of the abstract forms of 
thought, although philosophy remains the ‘+ hand-maid of the 
faith,’’ little material progress was to be made. But, since the 
church system necessarily retained the principle upon which it 
was built, the subjective movement within its sphere was a 
necessary failure. The monastic orders sank into torpor; the 
military orders, into corruption ; architecture lost its creative 
spirit in elaboration of mechanical skill; and scholasticism 
fell into a vain wrangle over empty distinctions. 

And so, secondly, the movement sought a new direction in 
secular life. We see it in the development of Feudal barbar- 
ism into the nobler life of Chivalry. The prime motive in the 
chivalric character, the sentiment of personal honor, is nothing 
else than the intuition of the infiniteness of subjectivity ; and 
this is a product so impossible to extract from medievalism 
that we cannot be surprised when we trace its origin directly 
to intercourse with the free-spirited Saracens of Spain and the 
East. The young knights found no truer model of the chival- 
ric character than was displayed in their enemy Saladin, and 
the lofty soul of the great Cid was nurtured in the school of 
Moorish example. 

A more important step was taken in the rapid rise of the 
Towns, and thence of that middle class which was to form the’ 
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material of a new society. The Crusades gave a powerful 
stimulus to commerce; commerce stimulated manufactures, 
since the town must export that would import; both led to 
wealth, and wealth to power, The cities formed leagues for 
the furtherance of common interests, and municipal freedom 
was found not easy to extinguish when it could build fortifica- 
tions to defy a siege, and levy such armies as mustered under 
the standards of Venice or Genoa ; when, above all, the first fire- 
arm had given the death-blow to the ancient art of war. The 
growing importance of the burghers, thus maintained by mili- 
tary strength, gained them a political existence, when in the 
thirteenth century they entered the English Parliament and the 
French States-General, the Spanish Cortes and the Imperial 
Diet. The towns were the birth-place of popular independ- 
ence, which first appeared as a mere reaction against Feudal- 
ism, but soon evolved two institutions to serve as the posi- 
tive basis of a new civil order. When the Italian cities 
acquired the right of determining controversies by a magis- 
tracy of their own election, a strong impulse was given to the 
study of jurisprudence. Bologna was the first to begin the 
teaching of the new-found code of Justinian, and soon all 
Europe was brought under the authority of a uniform system 
of civil law. Again, the progress of the commonalty brought 
with it the growth of the national spirit and the rise of 
national monarchy. No longer a Feudal suzerain, the king 
became the holder of a political power that rested on the sup- 
port of the people, and, as chief of the State, reduced the law- 
less violence of the noble to the sway of royal authority. 
Along with this advance in practical life there went an intel- 
lectual advance ; and this brings us back to a topic already 
touched upon. Nothing is more important to the student ot 
the intellectual development of Europe than the history of 
Scholasticism, though it has long been the fashion to mention 
it only with ridicule. It was the attempt of its founders to 
give the dogmas of the faith the form of a scientific system. 
Thus it was, as I have said, distinctly a product of the new 
subjective impulse, for it was an attempt to conciliate faith 
and reason by showing the rationality of the faith. When 
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dogma passed from the Church to the School, it left the posi- 
tion of an unquestionable authority, external to consciousness, 
and yielded to the claim of thought that it should become 
intelligible. At first, indeed, the only desire was to compre- 
hend revealed truth; there was no disposition to question or 
dispute the teachings of the Church. Abelard’s revolt against 
spiritual despotism was premature, and, hence, was summarily 
crushed ; for the twelfth century was not prepared to sympa- 
thize with one who asserted that a knowledge of divine things 
lay within the capacity of reason, or one who taught a morality 
of the conscience and heart. But thought is nothing if not free ; 
and, the door of theology once opened to her, it was impossible 
to keep her in subjection. When the rival schools of Aquinas 
and Scotus respectively set up as first principles the intellect 
and the will, this antithesis of theoretical and practical allowed 
Scotus to transfer the whole problem of theology to the prac- 
tical sphere, and reduce faith to a principle of action; thus 
freeing philosophy from theology and breaking that implicit 
unity of reason and faith which was the foundation of the 
whole Scholastic enterprise. The way was thus opened for 
the revival of a deeper antithesis than that between intellect 
and will; one more fatal to the authority of the faith, the 
antithesis, namely, between thought and reality. Nominalism 
denied the substantiality of the generic, and declared that uni- 
versals had no reality, but were only empty names in a world 
of individual existences. Realism, the converse doctrine, 
placed the reality of the individual thing in its ideal universal. 
The dispute arose from a failure to distinguish between being 
and existence. Universals have being, but, as universals, no 
existence ; their existence is only through that of individual - 
things. Again, individual things have existence, but, as indi- 
viduals, no being; their being is only ¢v that of universals. 
Since each party identified being and existence, it is plain that 
both were in some degree right, and both on the whole wrong. 
But it is also plain that the one doctrine could consist with 
religion and the other could not; for the one, with all its 
blindness and crudeness, was idealism, while the other, with- 
out knowing it or meaning it, was materialism. When nomi- 
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nalism averred that universals were simply mental conceptions, 
destitute, not only of existence in the phenomenal world, but 
of any objective reality whatever, it cut asunder thought and 
being, and. so, in principle at least, struck the ground from 
under all infinite and spiritual truths. The Church felt her 
danger. Roscelinus, the father of the doctrine, was condemned 
by a council; Abelard, who gave it a qualified adherence, was 
effectually silenced, and for nearly two centuries Realism 
reigned unchallenged as the philosophy of the orthodox. But 
the opening of the fourteenth century found a revolutionary 
spirit abroad among men that could look on unmoved at the 
strange spectacle of a pope defied, resisted, and defeated ; 
and when Ockham, the successor of Scotus to the leadership of 
the Franciscans, began to teach boldly the extremest Nomi- 
nalism, he could number among his disciples, not only the 
secret adherents of a proscribed philosophy and the converts 
of his subtle reasoning, but all the young and ardent spirits, 
who, caring little for abstract dialectics, were ready to welcome 
any doctrine that represented rationalizing tendencies and 
opposition to traditional orthodoxy. Thus it was that Scho- 
lasticism cut its own throat, and, setting out to establish by 
argument the authority of faith, ended in establishing the 
authority of reason. 

The secularization of intellect thus attained is generally visi- 
ble. We see it in the eagerness for secular learning that 
crowded the universities, now established in all parts of 
Europe, and knit together by the bonds of constant inter- 
course ;! and, further, in the commencement of vernacular lit- 
eratures and a general cuitivation of letters and art, the suc- 
cess of which we may estimate by its leading representatives, 
Dante, Chaucer, Gower, James of Scotland, Petrarch, Boccac- 
cio, Giotto, Orcagna, and Froissart. 


1 The incessant journeyings of the “poor clerks,” or “begging scholars,” from 
one to another academic seat promoted a general free-masonry of learning, and at 
the same time helped to throw a new thought anywhere originating at once into 
the common stock. We find Wycliffe’s teaching in the possession of Huss and 
Jerome, of Prague, so soon after its beginning at Oxford that it might seem a bird 
of the air had carried the matter. 
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The century that follows these great men ushers in what is 
commonly called the Renaissance. Such a term is rather con- 
venient than accurate. The scholar knows that in history 
there is nothing isolated. No single age can be severed from 
its filial relation to the past and labeled with so large a name 
as new birth or revival. The whole movement of the human 
mind from the Crusades to the Reformation, in the unity and 
continuity of its various development, is the true Renaissance. 
Before the revival of learning there had to be, as Mr. Bryce 
acutely says, 2 revival of zeal for learning. In art, too, the 
sudden flower bloomed on a plant of steady growth, and the 
days that knew no Raphael had their brave men who lived be- 
fore that Agamemnon. Undoubtedly, however, when Mahomet 
II. forced the gates of Constantinople and drove the Greeks 
to Italy, he labored better than he knew in the cause of Euro- 
pean civilization. Two centuries earlier the Latin conquest 
and the long possession of that city had come and passed, bar- 
ren of results; but now the time was fully ripe for the influ- 
ence of Greek art and letters that quickened tenfold the pulse 
of intellectual life —and the invention of printing at the same 
moment gave the new learning a rapidity of diffusion before 
undreamed of. And now, while the inward world was thus ex- 
panding to the growing mind, the outward world suddenly 
widened before the mental eye through the discovery of Amer- 
ica and the passage of the Cape. 

Thus, in secular life, or without the Church, the subjective 
movement was successful and won for itself a field of action. 
But that which was not with the Church was necessarily 
against her, and every step of the secular advance was bring- 
ing it to the point where the ecclesiastical system barred the 
way, and where collision with it was inevitable. It is to be 
noticed that art and letters in their very natures transcended 
the Church principle. The thought of.the artist transfuses his 
sensuous material, and transforms it into a reflection of the 
spiritual. Before the master-works of art, rich in idea and 
sentiment, soul holds converse with soul. But such spiritual 
elevation was at variance with that sense of dependence and 
bondage unto fear which the Church culled piety. The 
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coarser and more graceless the sensuous image, the better it 
served the ecclesiastical purpose ; and the priest more willingly 
saw the people prostrate before a winking Madonna than rising 
into conscious sympathy with the Divine before a Madonna of 
Raphael.! And so with letters ; classic literature held up new 
standards of judgment, and quite other ideals, and a different 
view of human character, from those which medieval life had 
made familiar. The spirit of the old Greek life seemed to 
many — as in many points it was—a truer and higher spirit 
than was found in the Christianity of the day; and the 
thoughts of men were widened with a sense of their boundless 
capacities, as they pondered ‘the story of ancient freedom. 
The Church might not perceive this alien influence in the new 
learning she tolerated or patronized, but warnings more dis- 
tinct of the impending struggle had not been withheld. From 
the twelfth century onward, a succession of heretical sects. 
had arisen in all parts of Europe, springing from the common 
impulse of reaction against ecclesiasticism, and all seeking the 
same general objects — freedom of faith and conscience, sim- 


plicity of doctrine, and purity of life. And, while persecution 
was continually active against them, and the argument of fire 
and sword readily invoked, it was plain that the spirit of 
revolt against the hierarchy, far from being extinguished, was 


1 Mr. Browning’s ‘Fra Lippo Lippi’”’ illustrates forcibly the collision between 
art and ecclesiasticism, as in the following : 
‘Have you noticed, now, 
Your cullion’s hanging face? A bit of chalk. 
And, trust me, but you should, though! How much more 
If I drew higher things with the same truth! 
That were to take the Prior’s pulpit-place, 
Interpret God to all of you! Oh, oh, 
It makes me mad to see what men shall do, 
And we in our graves! This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank —it means intensely, and means good ; 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 
‘Aye, but you don’t so instigate to prayer,’ 
Strikes in the Prior; ‘when your meaning’s plain, 
It does not say to folks, remember matins, 
Or, mind you fast next Friday.’ Why, for this 
What need of art at all? A skull and bones, 
Two bits of stick nailed crosswise, or, what’s best, 
A bell to chime the hour with, does as well.’ 


x 
| 
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gathering strength, and wider spread. In the twelfth century 
the Church could crush the revolutionist of Brescia as she 
had silenced his master, Abelard ; but in the fourteenth, when 
freethinker and demagogue were united in the person of 
‘Ockham, she could find no second Bernard to champion her 
eause. The bold Wycliffe could preach, unharmed, doctrines 
that struck at the root of the hierarchical system ; doctrines 
not to be suppressed by the execution of an Oldcastle, and 
only rising in new strength from the ashes of the murdered 
Huss to inspire the fierce energy of the Bohemian war. The 
popular, or rather national, support given to Philip the Fair, 
in his contest with the Holy See, had marked the loss of the 
early spirit of submission to the Church, and little was left of 
the reverence she once inspired, to those who witnessed the 
scandals that followed, when Christendom was torn between 
the rival popes and contending factions of Pisa, Constance, 
and Basle. In the assertion of conciliar supremacy that broke 
the long tradition of papal autocracy ; in the bold action and 
burning words of such men as Gerson, Hallam, Clémangis ; 
in the dangerous spirit of innovation, the unsparing denunci- 
ation of abuses, and the cry ‘‘Reform,’’ ever more widely 
echoed ; and now in the fiery ardor of Savonarola, the inde- 
pendent energy of Colet, the biting raillery of Erasmus — in 
all this the Church might have read, without a Daniel, or a 
handwriting upon the wall. But in blindness it went its 
accustomed way —an Innocent selling to the brigands license 
to pillage, Borgia and Medici staining the papal robe with 
wine and blood, until the peddler of indulgences reached the 
market-place of Wittenberg, and the mine was fired that 
overthrew the structure of ecclesiastical power. 
Ecclesiasticism in its every part had been based on objec- 
tivity alone ; Protestantism was simply the revolt of the sub- 
jective principle and its struggle for independence. Thus the 
Protestant Reformation is more properly a revolution. At 
every point its attitude is destructive, not reformatory. Pri- 
vate judgment and justification by faith mean insight and con- 
science — freedom, intellectual and moral. The spiritual pres- 
ence in the Eucharist, or the immediate relation of man to 
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God, means denial of their essential difference. That faith is 
not passive acceptance of an outward, but active assurance of 
an inward, means rejection of external mediation. That it is 
the gift of the Holy Spirit to all, or a consciousness grounded in 
common human nature, means abrogation of the essential dis- 
tinction between priesthood and laity. To place the Bible in the 
hands of the people means destruction of the authority of 
church tradition. Under the old system, religion centered in 
church-membership ; now all religious life was concentrated in 
the individual soul. And the Reformation, breaking from the 
actual organization of the church, broke also with the church 
idea. Thus the religious freedom attained was the emancipa-. 
tion of the individual, not the emancipation of the Christian 
communion. It was an abstract liberty that made each sepa- 
rate soul an independent and isolated unit. Hence the com- 
munion of Christians was based merely on the agreement of 
individuals, and thus there were soon as many sects as there 
were different shades of opinion, and as many shades of opin- 
ion as there were leading minds capable of forming original 
views. One result of this religious individualism was a curious 
superstition. The religious life had become an affair of sub- 
jective consciousness. Here, and not on the altar, is the di- 
vine presence, and the requirement is that this fact be realized 
in consciousness ; in modern phrase, that religion be ‘* expe- 
rienced ;’’ that his spiritual state, in its every modification, 
be constantly perceptible to the individual himself. This 
painful introspection reveals the presence of evil in the soul, 
and its obstinate persistence suggests to the tortured con- 
sciousness a new view of the power of the Evil One and his 
malign dominion over the human soul ; and with this new promi- 
nence of the personal Devil in the creed of Protestantism arose 
that belief in diabolic possession which raged like a pestilence 
among the nations in the sixteenth century, and inspired the 
cruelty of terror that made the imputation of witchcraft a sen- 
tence of death. 

Thus amid noise, and dust, and confusion the great battle 
was fought out. The reformers had their share of ignorance, 
prejudice, and passion. Enlightened men of comprehensive 
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‘and discriminating views, such as Erasmus, Colet, and More, 
could not obtain the leadership of a popular uprising. But, if 
we must regret the errors and excesses of more violent lead- 
ers, we must remember that they were inevitable. -For, to re- 
peat, the Reformation was, in its genesis, a reaction. It set up 
the subjective principle against the objective. But this subject- 
ive antithesis is simply the other half of the concrete truth of 
religion, and, consequently, its historic development was nec- 
essarily marked with the same exclusive self-regard, the same 
intolerance of the opposite, the same tendency to the extreme, 
which had marked the development of the earlier principle — 
the first half of the Christian truth. Meantime, however, an 
institution so deeply rooted as the medieval Church was not 
to be destroyed at a blow. It stereotyped its system at Trent, 
with partial revisions. It came to a dead stop; severed itself 
from the advancing secular world; declared against free 
thought and learning, and handed education over to the Jesuits. 
In the main the Romanic nations continued in its obedience, 
while the Teutonic embraced the reformed religion. But this 
latter is heresy, and to be suppressed; and so Protestantism 
is forced into war for an independence which is acknowledged 
at the peace of Westphalia, and henceforth two rival religious 
systems divide the world. 


We follow from this point the secular development of the 
Protestant principle, a movement named by the Germans The 
Clearing-up. When the Reformers threw off the authority 
of the Church, they transferred their allegiance to Scripture, 
the direct word of God. But the assertion that Scripture 
‘*shines by its own light’’? was found too bold; the meaning 
of the written word was often far from clear ; intelligence had 
to be called in to interpret and expound, and so what was lost 

. by the Church was ultimately gained by Reason. Thus Prot- 
estantism brought the world face to face with thought. 
Thought is the pure abstractum of spirit. In this infinitude 
it is at once essential inwardness and essential outwardness, 
and so in it alone is the assurance of truth. In this implicit 
consciousness and implicit confidence is the soul of the 
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Clearing-up. All goes in into thought. Descartes begins 
with it as the ultimate, irreducible residuum of analysis, and, 
therefore, the principum of synthesis. From it he educes his 
own existence and the existence of God. Again, the out- 
ward world is challenged to exhibit that reason which the Ego 
possesses. Bacon proposes to Physics the study of efficient 
causes, and to Metaphysics the study of final causes. Before 
this insight of the rational the shades of superstition vanish 
exorcised. Astrology becomes astronomy ; alchemy, chem- 
istry ; and the art of medicine begins with the discarding of 
amulets against disease. It might seem, indeed, to contem- 
poraries of Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton, that moon and 
stars, plants and animals, were now but just created, so 
wholly new is the interest which the self-recognition of Reason 
lends the contemplation of the universe. Nor is thought less 
active in the moral world. The subjective principle claims to 
determine the relation of the existent to the right. All 
received opinions and sanctioned institutions are brought to 
its bar for decision on their merits. International right is 
made, by Grotius, an induction from the social instinct, and 
commends itself to the sense of the just implanted in the 
minds of men. In like manner all law and government must 
find their new ground in natural law or the nature of man. 
Thus, Understanding becomes the absolute criterion, and 
takes the place of divine right. Protestantism was a clearing- 
up within Religion. In its war on the old Church there was 
no antagonism to Christian truth, but rather its appropriation ; 
the subject made that objective his own. But private judg- 
ment, the individual’s freedom of thought and conscience, is 
a first principle which may lead a long way —as far in the 
new direction as obedience to authority had led before. 
Luther brought in the truth that man’s spiritual life must be 
wrought out in himself by himself, and cannot be a transac- 
tion effected for him and apart from him. He claimed the 
spirit’s freedom of action; but the content of its action, the 
course of its life, he took for granted as a datum to faith. 
Now, it was insisted that this objective content of thought and 
life must also submit to the judgment of Understanding ; 
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must be analyzed by its abstract laws, and become intelligible ; 
or else must take its place among the discarded superstitions 
of the past. For to this abstract culture Religion is indiffer- 
ent, since Religion is the form in which truth exists for non- 
abstract consciousness. The so-called age of Reason requires 
that the results of thought be definite; but to this grade of 
intellect the definite can only be the finite. The infinite, the 
divine, are not reducible to the grasp of Understanding: and, 
hence, all spiritual truth is rejected as the invention of priest- 
craft. Thus the movement which began by attacking the 
Medieval Church went on to attack Christianity, and a lineal 
descent leads from the intensely religious Luther to the utterly 
irreligious Voltaire. 

The movement took a different course under the different 
religions. In Protestant countries it went quietly on, spread- 
ing a leavening influence, encountering no opposition to its 
principle ; in the English Deistic controversy, for example, 
the orthodox, as well as their opponents, make their ultimate 
appeal to Reason. Consequently we find no Reformers roused 
to excited aggressiveness. Men were patient in the instinctive 
confidence that, the principle of religious liberty once estab- 
lished, civil and social liberty must soon follow. Indeed, it 
was already evident that the entire compass of secular rela- 
tions was undergoing a change for the better. The German 
Clearing-up takes the direction of egoistic culture. All 
things have value only in proportion as they concern the in- 
dividual and subserve his ends. In religion, the one topic of 
discussion is personal immortality; in ethics, self-interest is 
the supreme principle; in social affairs, utility ; art is a min- 
istry to refined pleasure; in letters, the prevalent form of 
composition is autobiography, in which every man is his own 
Boswell, and lingers fondly over ‘* confessions’’ of his own 
sentiments and experience. For each man the world is an 
orange, and the end of life is to suck thereout the greatest 
advantage to the various faculties of the soul. Readers of 
Wilhelm Meister will remember how this genial individualism 
appears in the group of Illuminati there introduced. In 
England the movement wears more the aspect of a social tone. 


] 
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Enlightenment ’’ affects a polite superiority to old-fashioned 
notions. It adopts the loose-fitting creed of Deism, and 
amuses itself with satirizing the whole brood of priests of 
all religions. Its tone of light indifference to the super- 
sensible, of easy Epicureanism in morals, is heard throughout 
all the literature that reflects the course and frivolous life of 
the age. 

Far other was the course of things in Catholic France. 
When Henry IV. abjured his heresy, and the Reformation 
was overthrown in its hour of seeming victory, the ancient 
order entrenched itself, through the alliance of the Church 
and State, in all the irresponsibility of resistless power. The 
monarchy became a soulless tyranny, the court a sty of ani- 
malism, and the Church a naked mockery of faith and holiness 
that no longer cared to veil itself with a decent hypocrisy. 
Outside the gilded halls of Versailles all the earth was full of 
darkness and cruel habitations. To the people, despoiled and 
enslaved, the gift of life was made a curse; and those who 
are familiar with the picture of the time, in all its sickening 
details, must wonder, not at the fury that broke out in the 
Revolution, but at the patience that delayed the outbreak so 
long. It had its beginning in the sphere of abstract thought. 
The empiricism of Locke was carried out to its ultimate con- 
sequences in the sensualism — intellectual and moral — of 
Condillac and Helvetius. In these writers abstract thought 
gained a popular hearing, and the new philosophy met with 
enormous success. A mindless and heartless society was de- 
lighted to find in outspoken materialism a logical basis for its 
life of sensuality. But, when the ground is struck from under 
the spiritual and substantial, the traditional and positive are 
left without support. If man was just an animal, what was 
all social order but what it plainly enough appeared to be in 
France — a tyranny of the strong and cunning few over the 
weak and simple many? And so the philosophy of material- 
ism was implicitly the philosophy of Revolution, and the 
clearing-up went on to rouse a deep sentiment against 
the constituted absolutism in Church and State. Of all who 
took part in this work, Voltaire was the most influential and 
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conspicuous. Upon all classes and orders, all prescriptions 
and usages, that helped to sustain the existing order, he waged 
incessant and relentless war. Dexterous and tireless, he 
used now argument, now wit ; attacking now in front, now in 
flank; now beating down with passionate invective, now 
stinging to death with more terrible ridicule. The vocation 
of the ‘‘ philosophers’? was to destroy, and they accom- 
plished it. Intellectually, they laid the Church and State in 
ruins. 

But this result was wholly negative, and, this reached, the 
movement went on to construct a new social system in harmony 
with its principle. In the inevitable failure of this attempt 
appears the total inadequacy of an abstract principle to any 
concrete demand. As regards institutions, subjectivity can 
hold none but a negative attitude, for Understanding is not a 
faculty of the material, but purely of the formal, and, there- 
fore, is simply a solvent of the concrete. It can create or 
sustain nothing. It is strictly the skeptical faculty, and, if 
taken for the supreme exercise of mind, the logical result is 
Pyrrhonism. Between this abstract thinking of Understand- 
ing and the concrete thinking of Reason there is an immeas- 
urable chasm. The one may be compared to the motion of 
mill machinery, taken by itself, apart from the power which 
starts it and the grain it acts upon; the other, to the working 
of the mill in the unity of all its constituent elements — the 
power, the motion, the full hoppers, the production of the 
flour. The attempt in France was to turn out a superior 
flour by rapid working of an empty mill. The man who took 
the lead in this attempt was Rousseau. He took Voliaire’s 
negative for his positive. In accordance with the abstract po- 
sition generally attained, subjective will was made the absolute 
basis of social right. The State was no substantial unity, but 
an aggregate of individuals. The volitional atoms were made 
the starting-point, and the will of the State was voided of all 
intrinsic validity. To found the authority of law upon indi- 
vidual acquiescence, and the State upon an assumed contract 
of sovereign individuals ; to seek the sources of civilization in 
the primitive instincts of a mythical state of nature, and to 
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represent simple savagery as the golden age of man — these 
were the chief features of the new gospel of political senti- 
mentalism, whose latest preachers are Louis Blanc, Karl 
Marx, and the leaders of the Paris Commune; and whose 
practical effect can be nothing but the dissolution of all social 
and civilorder. Yet, distinctly negative as was the individual- 
ism of Rousseau, it was hailed universally as a positive prin- 
ciple by men who were seeking a guiding-light for action. 
Voltaire had urged escape from the present social system, but 
whither was not declared until Rousseau reared the baseless 
fabric of his vision as the goal of the exodus. And then what 
an outburst of jubilant enthusiasm thrilled the land! Man 
was to shake off the bitter subjection of his minority, and 
now, for the first time since the sun had stood in the heavens, 
enter upon his full inheritance. The mountain-tops of aspira- 
tion glowed with the promise of a new day when all reality 
should be remodeled on a glorious ideal. Rousseau was 
courted, feasted, idolized xs no man, except, perhaps, Ma- 
homet, ever was before. We know the result. Paper con- 
stitutions were found rootless plants that would not grow, 
and Liberty, Equality, Fraternity turned in men’s hands to 
Suspicion, Terror, and Death. The principles of Rousseau 
could only perpetuate revolution, and for eighty years French 
history has been only the back and forth of its obverse and 
reverse, anarchy and despotism. 

With its defeat at Waterloo the revolutionary spirit through- 
out Europe received a check. In France the Bourbons were 
restored by foreign arms. In Italy, Hungary, and Belgium 
~ the revolution dived under ground and hid itself. In England 
a reaction against the Clearing-up set in, showing itself nearly 
at once in politics, religion, letters, and art. A conservative 
reaction under the government of Wellington; an ecclesias- 
tical reaction in the Oxford movement; an artistic one in 
Pugin and the Pre-Raphaelites ; a literary one in Scott, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Carlyle. But mere reaction could not 
be permanent. The Tory government fell before the Lib- 
erals; the Tractarians were driven into the position of a 
Romanizing clique ; and Romanticism in art and letters went 
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out of fashion. On all sides there was a general revulsion 
to the Clearing-up. The reaction of Scottish philosophy 
against Hume ran out, and Hume has been continued in 
Hamilton, Mansel, Spencer, Bain, Lewes, and Mill. Natural 
science under Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and others in England ; 
Comte and his school in France ; Helmholtz, Buechner, Haeckel, 
and others in Germany have gone back to D’Holbach’s 
materialism, ‘*What we know by our senses alone has real- 
ity,’’ and to Laplace’s atheism, ‘*‘ Nature has no need of the 
hypothesis of a God.’’ In morals the same negative move- 
ment is carried on by Grote, Mill, Lecky, and Buckle ; and in 
religion by Baur, Feuerbach, Strauss, Renan, Colenso, and 
Matthew Arnold. The foregoing names are taken at random 
as having a certain prominence, but the spirit of the Clearing- 
up saturates modern writers of all classes; we noted at the 
outset its distinct expression in Macaulay. 


THE HISTORICAL CONSTRUCTION OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF F. W. J. VON SCHELLING; BEING THE 


EIGHTH LECTURE “ON THE METHOD OF UNIVERSITY STUDY” (AKADEMISCHEN 
STUDIUM).] 


BY ELLA 8S. MORGAN. 


The real sciences, in general, can be separated or particular- 
ized from the absolute or ideal sciences only by the historical 
element in them. But Theology, besides this general relation 
to history, has still another, which is altogether peculiar to it, 
and belongs specially to the nature of theology. 

Since it, as the true center of the objective realization of 
philosophy, deals chiefly in speculative ideas, it is also the 
highest synthesis of philosophical and historical knowing ; 
and to demonstrate this is the chief object of the following 
remarks. 


I base the historical relation of Theology not alone upon 
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this: that the first origin of all religion, as of every other 
knowledge and culture, is conceivable only as derived from 
the instruction of superior personages — hence all religion in 
its first form was tradition; for, as regards the other current 
modes of explanation, some of which make the first idea of 
God or gods arise from fear, gratitude, or some other emotion, 
while others make them originate through a crafty invention 
of the first law-givers. However, it may be that the former 
conceive the idea of God only as a psychological phenomenon, 
and the latter neither explain how it ever occurred to any one 
to make himself the law-giver of a people, nor how he came to 
use religion, in particular, asa means of exciting fear without 
having already received the idea from some other source. 
Foremost among the multitude of false, senseless attempts of 
modern times are the so-called histories of mankind, which 
take their conceptions of the primitive condition of the race 
from descriptions compiled by travelers of the rude traits of 
barbarous nations, which, consequently, play a distinguished 
part in such histories. There is no condition of barbarism 
which has not come from the ruins of a former civilization. It 
is reserved to the future efforts of history to show how even 
those peoples, who live in a condition of barbarism, are 
peoples torn from their relation with the rest of the world by 
revolutions, and are partly remnants of nations, who, deprived 
of communication and the means of culture already attained, 
have fallen back into their present state. I consider the civil- 
ized condition undoubtedly the first condition of the human 
race, and the first establishment of states, science, religion, and 
the arts as simultaneous, or, rather, as one and the same; so 
that they were not really separated, but were in most perfect 
interpenetration, as they will be again in the final perfection of 
the race. 

Neither is the historical relation of theology alone depend- 
ent on the fact that the particular forms of Christianity, in 
which religion exists with us, can only be known historically. 

The absolute relation of theology is that in Christianity the 
world is looked upon as history, as the realm of morals, and 
that this general intuition constitutes its fundamental character. 
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‘This is seen most completely in contrast with the religion of 
ancient Greece. If I do not mention the older religions, 
especially the Indian, it is because, in this relation, it forms 
no contrast — without, however, in my opinion, being in unity 
with it. The necessary limits of the present investigation do 
not allow a complete exposition of this view, hence we shall 
only mention or allude to it incidentally. The mythology of 
the Greeks was a perfect world of symbols of ideas, which 
can be perceived realistically only as gods. Pure limitation on 
the one side, and undivided absoluteness on the other, is the 
determining law of each particular divinity, as well as of the 
world of gods as a whole. The infinite was seen only in the 
finite, and in this manner even subordinated to the finite. The 
gods were creatures of a higher nature, abiding, unchangeable 
shapes. Very different is the condition of a religion which is 
concerned immediately with the infinite itself, in which the 
finite is not conceived as symbol of the infinite, and at the 
same time for its own sake, but is conceived only as an 
allegory of the infinite, and in perfect subordination to it. 
The whole, in which the ideas of such a religion become 
objective, is necessarily itself an infinite, not a world finished 
and limited on all sides; the shapes are not abiding, but 
transitory; not eternal beings of nature, but historic forms 
in which the divine nature is only revealed transitorily, and 
whose fleeting appearance can only be held fast by faith, but 
can never become transformed into an absolute presence. 
Where the infinite itself can become finite, there it can also 
become many; there polytheism is possible. Where the 
infinite is only expressed in the finite, it remains necessarily 
one, and no polytheism is possible except a co-existence of 
divine forms. Polytheism arises from a synthesis of absolute- 
ness with limitation, so that in the same neither absoluteness, 
according to form, nor limitation is canceled. In a religion 
like Christianity this cannot be taken from nature, for it does 
not conceive the finite as symbol of the infinite, and with inde- 
pendent significance. Consequently, Christianity can be taken 
only from what falls in time —that is, from history; and, 
hence, Christianity is, in the highest sense and in its innermost 
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spirit, historical. Every particular moment of time is a reve- 
lation of a particular side of God, in each of which He is 
absolute: that which the Greek religion had as co-existent, 
Christianity has as a succession, although the time for the sepa- 
ration of the manifestations, and with it of receiving definite 
shape, is not yet come. 

It has been already pointed out that nature and history are 
related as the real and ideal unities ; and in the same way the 
Greek and the Christian religions are related —in the latter of 
which the divine principle has ceased to reveal itself in nature, 
and is recognized only in history. Nature is, in general, the 
sphere of potentiality of things, in which, by virtue of the 
reflection of the infinite into the finite, things, as symbols of 
ideas, have also a life independent of their significance. Hence 
God, in nature, becomes exoteric —the ideal appears through 
another than itself, through a being ; but only in so far as this 
being is taken for the essence, the symbol independent of the 
idea, is the divine truly exoteric, but according to the idea it is 
esoteric. In the ideal world — hence in history particularly — 
the divine unveils itself and is the open mystery of the divine 
kingdom. 

As in the sensuous images of nature, the intellectual world 
of Greek poetry lay as if imprisoned in a bud, obscure in its 
object and inarticulate in subject. 

Christianity, on the contrary, is the revealed mystery, and 
is in its nature esoteric, as heathenism is in its nature exoteric. 

Hence the whole relation of Nature and the ideal world had 
to be changed, and, as Nature, was revealed in Heathenism, 
while the ideal world, in Christianity, was withdrawn to the 
realm of mystery ; and, in proportion as the ideal world became 
revealed, Nature recedes and becomes a secret. Tothe Greeks, 
Nature was in itself divine, for even their gods were not be- 
yond or above Nature. To the modern world, Nature was a 
secret, for it did not comprehend Nature in and for itself, but 
only as the visible image of the unseen and spiritual world. 
The most active phenomena of Nature —as for instance, those 
of electricity and of bodies in a state of chemical change — were 
scarcely known to the ancients, or at least excited none of the 
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enthusiasm with which they are regarded in the modern world. 
The highest religious feeling, expressed in Christian mysticism, 
holds the secret of Nature and the incarnation of God for one 
and the same. 

In the system of transcendental idealism I have already 
shown that we must accept three periods of history, that of 
Nature, of Fate, and of Providence. These three ideas ex- 
press the same identity, but in different ways. Fate is also 
providence, as recognized in the world of real things ; so also 
providence is fate, but seen in ideal things. The eternal ne- 
cessity reveals itself in Time in identity with it as Nature, 
where the conflict between the infinite and the finite still re- 
mains concealed in the common germ of the finite. This was 
the case in the most flourishing time of Greek religion and 
poetry. With the revolt from Nature the eternal necessity 
was manifested in fate, thus entering on the real conflict with 
Freedom. This was the close of the ancient world, whose 
history, therefore, may be considered, on the whole, as the 
tragic period. The modern world begins with a universal 
‘¢ Fall of Man,’’ a revolt of man from Nature. This identifi- 
cation with Nature is not sin so long as it is unconscious of 
the contrary; it may rather be called *‘the Golden Age.’’ 
Consciousness of it destroys innocence, and, hence, immediately 
demands reconciliation and voluntary submission, in which 
Freedom comes out of the battle both conqueror and con- 
quered. This conscious reconciliation — which takes the place 
of unconscious identity with Nature and of the conflict with 
Fate, and restores unity on a higher plane — is expressed in the 
idea of Providence. Hence Christianity, in history, intro- 
duces this period of Providence as the prevailing mode of 
viewing the world — a mode which looks upon the world as his- 
tory and as ruled by Providence. 

This is the great historical tendency of Christianity ; this is 
the reason that the science of religion, in Christianity, is insepa- 
rable from history —is, indeed, one and the same with it. 
This synthesis with history, without which Theology itself 
cannot even be conceived, presupposes, on the other hand, the 
higher Christian view of history. 

XII— 14 
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The contrast which is commonly drawn between History 
and Philosophy exists only so long as History is conceived as 
a series of accidental occurrences, or as mere empirical 
necessity. The former is the vulgar theory, to which the 
other is supposed to be superior, but its limitations are equally 
narrow. History also proceeds from an eternal unity, and 
has its roots in the absolute, like Nature or any other object of 
cognition. The contingency of events and actions seems, to 
the common understanding, to be founded on the contingent 
nature of individuals. But, I ask, What, then, is this or that 
individual, but that which has carried out this or that particu- 
lar action? There can be no other conception of the indi- 
vidual ; hence, if the action is necessary, so is the individual. 
That which, even from a low stand-point, is free, and conse- 
quently objective, can appear as accidental in all action —is 
merely that the individual takes for his deed what is already 
determined and necessary ; but for the rest, and as regards the 
consequence, it is, for good or for evil, the instrument of ab- 
solute necessity. 

Empirical necessity is nothing but a device for prolonging 
the reign of chance by infinite postponement of necessity. If 
we allow this kind of necessity in Nature to be valid only for the 
phenomenon, then how much more must it be allowed in his- 
tory? What intelligent person will persuade himself that 
events like the development of Christianity, the migration of 
nations, the crusades, and so many other great events, had their 
real origin in the causes generally assigned to them? And, 
even if these were really the controlling ones, they are in this 
relation again only the instruments of an eternal order of 
things. 

What is true of history in general is specially true of the 
history of religion, namely, that it is founded in an eternal 
necessity, and, hence, that a logical deduction of it is possible, 
by means of which it is closely and intimately one with the 
science of religion. 

The historical logical deduction of Christianity can begin 
only from one point — that of the universal view that the world, 
in so far as it is history, necessarily appears to be specialized 
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from two sides, and this contrast, which the modern world 
makes against the old, is sufficient to explain the nature and 
all special peculiarities of Christianity. The ancient world is 
in so far the nature side of history as its prevailing unity or 
idea is the being of the infinite in the finite. The close of 
ancient and the beginning of modern times, whose dominant 
principle is the infinite, could only be brought about when 
the true infinite came into the finite— not to deify it, but to 
sacrifice God in His own person, and thus to reconcile the finite 
and infinite. Hence the great idea of Christianity is God 
incarnate in man—Christ as the summit and finality of the 
ancient world of gods. He makes finite in Himself the divine, © 
but He does not take on humanity in its highest, but in its 
lowest, estate, and He stands there as the dividing limit of the 
two worlds decreed from eternity, although a transitory 
phenomenon in Time. He Himself returns into the invisible 
realm, promising instead of Himself, not the principle which, 
coming into the finite, remains finite, but the spirit — the 
ideal principle which leads the finite back to the infinite, and 
is thus the light of the modern world. 

All other characteristics of Christianity are connected with 
this first idea. The presentation of the unity of the infinite 
and finite objectively by means of symbols, like the Greek 
religion, is impossible in the ideal tendency of Christianity. 
All symbolism belongs to the subjectivity ; hence the solution 
of the contradiction which is visible internally, not externally, 
remains a mystery, a secret. The everywhere-present anti- 
nomy of the divine and the natural is canceled only through 
the subjective requirement in an incomprehensible manner to 
think both as one. Such a subjective unity is expressed in 
the definition of a miracle. The origin of every idea, accord- 
ing to this conception, is a miracle, because it arises in time 
without having a relation to time. No miracle can take place 
in a temporal manner ; it is the absolute —that is, it is God 
Himself who is revealed in the miracle, and, consequently, the 
idea of revelation is absolutely necessary in Christianity. 

A religion which exists as poetry in the race has as little 
need of an historical basis as nature—always open and 
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revealed — has of religion. Where the divine principle does 
not live in permanent forms, but passes away in fleeting 
appearances, it needs some means by which to hold them, and 
needs tradition to perpetuate them. Besides the mysteries 
peculiar to religion, there must be a mythology which is the 
exoteric side of religion, and which is founded on religion, as, 
conversely, the religion of the former kind was founded on 
mythology. 

The ideas of a religion which is directed to the contemplation 
of the infinite in the finite must be expressed especially in 
being. The ideas of a religion founded on the perception of 
the finite in the infinite — in which all symbolism belongs only 
to the subject—can become objective alone through action. 
The original type of all contemplation of God as a moral 
agent (durch Handeln) is history, but this is endless, immeas- 
urable ; hence it must be represented by a progressive manifes- 
tation — eternal, and at the same time limited, which, again, is 
not real, like the State, but is ideal, and presents as in the 
immediate present the union of all in spirit with particularized 
existence in an individual as an immediate presence. This 
symbolic perception of God is the Church as a living work of 
art. 

Now, as the moral agency (Handeln), which externally 
expresses the unity of the infinite and the finite, may be called 
symbolic, so the same considered internally, as mystic and 
mysticism, is a subjective symbolism. If the utterances of 
this mode of view have at most times met with contradiction 
and persecution in the Church, it is because they attempted to 
make the esoteric of Christianity exoteric; not because the 
inner spirit of this religion is opposed to the spirit of that 
mode of view. 

If the actions and customs of the Church are to be consid- 
ered as objectively symbolic, whose meaning is to be taken 
mystically, we may at least say that those ideas of Chris- 
tianity which were symbolized in its dogmas have not ceased 
to be of purely speculative importance, their symbols having 
attained none of the life independent of their meaning, which 
the symbols of the Greek mythology had. 
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The reconciliation of the finite as lapsed from God, thorough 
His own birth into finite life, is the first thought of Christianity, 
and the completion of its whole view of the world and its 
history is stated in the idea of the Trinity, which, for that 
very reason, is simply necessary. It is well known that Less- 
ing, in his ‘* Education of the Human Race,’’ endeavored to 
disclose the philosophic meaning of this doctrine, and what he 
says of it is, perhaps, the deepest speculative of his writings. - 
But his theory fails to connect this idea with the history of the 
world, to wit, in this point: that the eternal Son of God, born 
of the essence of the Father of all things, is the finite itself, 
as it exists in the eternal intuition of God, and which 
appears as a suffering God, subject to the vicissitudes of time ; 
who, at the summit of His manifestation in Christ, closes the 
finite world and reveals the infinite, or the supremacy of the 
Spirit. 

If it were permissible in the present plan to go further into 
the historical deduction of Christianity, we should, in the same 
way, recognize the necessity of all the contrasts between 
Christianity and Heathenism, as well as the predominant ideas 
and subjective symbols of ideas. It is sufficient for me to have 
shown the possibility in general. If Christianity, not only in 
itself, but in its most eminent forms, is historically necessary, 
and if we connect the higher view of history itself as an issue 
from the eternal necessity, then we have given the possibility 
of conceiving Christianity historically as a divine and absolute 
phenomenon, and, consequently, a truly historical science of 
religion or of theology. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


I.—F. W. Lorine. 


The autumn noon hung round us as we passed 
O’er the pale common, the familiar streets. 

We talked of thy new story, genial, frank, 

The wan September air, a falling leuf, 

Touching some points of beauty on the fall — 
The dower of Nature, in her tender mood, 

To earth ( where the red lightning’s arrow strikes, 
And carves its cross of death among the flowers ) — 
And still we felt that dream of silentness ; 
Murmurs of music, on the city’s road. 

And thou! Loring, boy of a Roman brow, 

And tragic locks, and that contraction stern, 
Sweet to the salient future. 


Much I prosed 
Of the Ice-king of Weimar and his tale, 
The faint, old, serio-comic tale of Meister, 
As thy thoughts, filled with an earnest life, 
Were not unfolded in that perfectness 
Thy wish enforeed—child of such liberal hopes. 
Slowly we mused of the cold city’s streets, 
And how one born and bred within her halls 
Should like a pilgrim beg, unloved, unknown, 
While strangers from far regions of the earth 
Are garnered in to steal his alms. 


. I said: 

Loring! life stands before thee; I am old, 
‘And yet I can remember some such thoughts, 
Some dream of hope, or intervals of spring. 
Tis said Time hath a wallet on his back; 

In this, you yet should gather fruit of gold. 
What if the story of your college lads 

Be not all you have hoped for, and you still 
Must in laborious hope rewrite, 

And then once more — rewrite a fading plot? 
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Sink not too much on plans; build up your verse — 
Songs of a softly swaying tenderness, 

Of queenly loves that dwell upon the heart; 

Life’s melodies, spontaneous as your youth. 

He hastened to the studio where he dwelt, 

All earnest, quick with deeds, and half content 

To be half that he hoped. 


Oft of him I dreamed. 
Alone, of all our youth, or seeming thus, 
He asked a poet’s life, resolved to win 
The poet’s splendor, cultivate that art, 
Yea, work it for itself— himself forgot. 
Choice in his friends, most certain with their hearts, 
Sufficient and unsacrificed to forms — 
So fared he forth that morn. 


And then, upon those plains! 

A luring region of unhoarded wealth, 

Where golden rivers gleam to golden sands, 

And far in heaven their purple mountains soar; 
There, where the bright snake glitters thro’ the sun, 
(His touch destruction) and the cougar screams 
O’er the salt reaches of earth’s aridness, 

The sepulchers unblest of bird and flower,— 
Sunk in some vale, some deep and dismal vale, 
Thy burial vault, that Arizona vale,— 

In thy first youth, thy promise, and soft years, 
Killed, murdered, trampled out, destroyed. 
Loring! I might have wept thee, hadst thou lived. 
And never won thy poet’s wreath! And now, 

At this, such bitter parting, such recoil, 

Once more I see that wan September noon, 

Those weeping locks, and list thy modest voice, 

A prayer of tender hope to God and man; 

And hear the murmur of these mournful streets, 
Made lonelier at thy parting, sad to tears, 

And think — this was a world thou loved and sang 
(A world too poor for thee ), and blend my griefs 
With those who loved thee, thou lost Poet-boy. 


Weer Nor! 


Weep not for me, not for me, 

Nor dream of the whitening billow 

That shall serve me for a pillow — 

My couch on the lone fast-heaving sea; 
Weep not, weep not for me! 
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And a misty sky sweeps o’er me, 
And the wild:surf sways without measure, 
And the white beach that was my pleasure, 
And the beat of the fast-heaving sea 

Says, Weep not, weep not for me! 


We shall die as we lived; it shall be, 

Dying, as in living — together ; 

Our dirge in the wild misty weather, 

Our death in the fast-heaving sea . 
Farewell, weep not, weep not for me! 


Tue MacGpaten. 


Her eyes how fixed they seek the skies — 
Was earth so low, was life so vain? 
Was time a wearing sacrifice, 
This hopeless wish, this empty pain? 


*‘T cannot read the silent skies ; 
Their light is darkness to my heart, 
Life is eternal sacrifice — 
Its livelong hours, its lifeless art. 


“ Thought cannot mend my breaking hope, 
Heaven will not warm such cold despair — 
I need some other soul to ope 
My doors of steel, and trust my prayer. 


‘‘ Speeds there no sail o’er life’s dark sea, 
Where weeps some heart whose hope has set, 
Who may uplift this cross from me, 
And both may thus their past forget?” 


IV.— Tue Rerrospect. 


Why should we mourn the fleeting days, 
Why grieve because the years are still — 
That Grecian art, that modern phrase, 
Like fluttering leaves drop o’er the hill? 


If it may seem that all is gone, 

Which colored Time like golden flame, 
That love and hope and fame have flown, 
Trusting their servant but the name! 


Yet in that just alloy of fate 

The sundered plans shall moulded fall, 
A hero’s heart, a monarch’s state, 

Thy changeful mood to glory call. 


ELLERY CHANNING. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUER PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE KRITIK. 
von Dr. I. H. von Fichte, Dr. Hermann Ulrici, und Dr. J. U. Wirth. Halle: C. 
E. M. Pfeffer. 

We have volumes 67, 68, 69, 70, and 71 of this periodical accumulated for notice. 
Volume 67 opens with an article, by Dr. Johann H. Loewe, on “ The Simultaneity 
of the Genesis of Speech and Thinking; and Dr. A. Dorner finishes his essay 
“On the Principles of Kant’s Ethics. Dr. Steffens begins the discussion of the 
question, “ What Advantages can We Derive from the Writings of Aristotle for our 
Knowledge of the History of Greek Philosophy from the Times of Thales to those 
of Plato?” Dr. Franz Hoffmann also has a first article on the subject, ‘ Anti- 
Materialism,”’ having a refutation of Buechner’s recent writings in view. Dr. 
Ulrici reviews Brentano’s ‘ Psychology from an Empirical Stand-point,”’ and Dr. 
Pfleiderer’s ‘Modern Pessimism.” Dr. Fortlage reviews Dr. Ulrici’s work, ‘On 
the Union of the Same or Similar Elements in the Substance of our Representations, 
in Reference to Body.and Soul;” and Dr. Ulrici improves the occasion to reply to 
some of Dr. Fortlage’s strictures. Ulrici lays particular stress on the fact that 
the term “ unconscious representations of the mind” is contradictory, illogical, and 
unwarranted by the use of language; the word “ Vorstellung” (representation) 
being applicable only to contents of our consciousness. 

In volume 68 the article by Dr. Steffens, above referred to, is continued, and Dr. 
Hoffmann’s concluded. Dr. Rehnisch contributes an article “On the Results of 
Moral Statistics.” Dr. Sengler reviews Hélder’s “Darstellung der Kantischen 
Erkenntnisstheorie ;’”’ also “ Kant’s Teleologie,” and Witte’s “‘ Beitraege zum Ver- 
staendnisse Kant’s.” Dr. Erdmann reviews Von Hartmann’s Transcendental 
Realism ; and Ulrici notices Dr. A. L. Kym’s Metaphysical Investigations, George 
Henry Lewes’ “ History of Modern Philosophy,’ and Dr. McCosh’s “Laws of 
Discursive Thought.” He has also reviews of Alexander Jung’s “ Panacee and 
Theodicee,” Volkmar’s “Lehrbuch der Psychologie,” and ‘La pena di morte e 
lasua abolizione dichiarate teoreticamente e storicamente secondo la filosofia Hegel- 
jana per Pasquale d’ Ercole, Professore nell’ Universita di Pavia.” 

Volume 69 closes Dr. Steffens’ treatise; also that of Dr. Rehnisch. Professor 
Arth. Richter contributes Kant als isthetiker;” Professor Spicker, ‘Mensch 
und Thier ;’”’ and Lorenz Muellner has an article on “ Wilhelm Rosenkrantz’s Phi- 
losophie.” Of reviews we mention: Siebert’s “Das Wesen der esthetischen An- 
schauung,” by Moritz Carritre, and Hermann’s “Die Asthetik in ihrer 
Geschichte,” by the same. Ulrici reviews Lotze’s “ Logik,” and Dr. Zeller’s His- 
tory of German Philosophy since Leibnitz. 

In volume 70, Muellner finishes his essay on Wilhelm Rosenkrantz, and Edward 
Grimm has an article on “ Malebranche’s Erkenntnisstheorie” in relation to that 
of Descartes. Dr. Schloemilch has some “Philosophical Aphorisms of a Mathe- 
matician.” Professor Fichte has a lengthy review of Perty’s excellent work, “ The 
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Soul-Life of Animals ;’’ and Ulrici uses R. G. Hazard’s letters to Mill as a text for 
a general polemic against Mill’s philosophy. Both of these reviews, notably that 
of Fichte, are more in the nature of original and independent articles than of mere 
criticism of another author’s work, and deserve special attention. Dr. Schulze has 
an article on Leibnitz’s Theodicee; and Professor Franz Hoffmann contributes an 
article on Von Baader’s Place in the History of German Philosophy. We have as 
yet received only the first number of volume 71. Itis opened by Dr. Ulrici in an arti- 
cle on ‘How we Arrive at the Representation of the Differences of Things ;”” which 
is followed by @n article from the pen of Professor I. H. Fichte commemorating 
the testimony of the great German “Naturforscher,” K. E. von Baer — whose 
death, in November, 1876, has called renewed attention to his works —in favor of 
a teleological view of the universe. Theodor von Barnbueler has an article on 
“Analysis and Synthesis.” Professor Hoffmann reviews Dr. Wigand’s “ Darwin- 
ismus;’’ and also Dr. L. Weis’ work on ‘Idealism and Materialism.” M. Car- 
riére has an article on Fechner’s “ Vorschule zur Aesthetik;’”? Dr. Lasson notices 
Paul Janets’ “Les Causes Finales;” and I. H. Fichte reviews G. Mehring’s work, 
‘Die philosophisch Kritischen Grundsaetze der Selbst-Vollendung oder die 
Geschichts-Philosophie.” A. E. K. 


Tue Canapian MontTHLY AND National Review. Toronto: Adam, Stevenson 
& Co. 


We have received the May number for 1876 of this excellent monthly, with an 
article on “Science and Religion,” by John Watson, M. A., Professor of Phi- 
losophy, Queen’s University, Kingston. The article is in the nature of a reply to 
Professor Tyndall, and like other articles of Professor Watson, which our readers 
have seen, is of extraordinary merit. 


Privciera oR Basis oF socraL ScrENCE; BEING A SURVEY OF THE SUBJECT 
FROM THE MORAL AND THEOLOGICAL, YET LIBERAL AND PROGRESSIVE, 
Sranp-pornt. By R. J. Wright. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This work is interesting as treating a subject — Socialism — which is engaging so 
much of public attention of late years from a new quasi-religious point of view. 

It is, however, also valuable for the information which it affords. A. E. K. 


Sout ProsiemMs, WItH OTHER Papers. By Joseph E. Peck. New York: 
Charles P. Somerby. 1875. 
The motto of this pamphlet is: ‘For every man must, according to the measure 
of his understanding and leisure, speak that which he speaketh, and do that which 
he doeth.”” — King Alfred. 


A Series or Essays on LEGAL Topics. By James Parsons, Professor in the 
Law Department of the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Rees 
Welsh. 1876. 

There are seven essays in this handsomely-printed little book of 153 pages: 
“Law as a Science;’”’ “Parties to an Action;” ‘The Statute of Frauds, Section 
Fourth ;” The Project of a Digest of the Common Law, either as a Preliminary 
to a Code or as a Finality;” ‘“‘Can a Use be limited upon a Use at Common 
Law?” “The Doctrine of Accord and Satisfaction;” and “The History and 
Growth of civil Institutions.” Mr. Parsons is an uncompromising opponent of 
the Code as against the Common-Law System, and lets no occasion slip to advance 
his views on that topic. 
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Percy ByssHe SHELLEY AS A+ PHILOSOPHER AND REFORMER. By Charles 
Sotheran. New York: Charles P. Somerby. 1876. 
Mr. Sotheran is well known as a writer on spiritualism and kindred subjects. 
This neatly-printed pamphlet has a portrait of Shelley and a view of his tomb. 
It is dedicated to Mr. Charles W. Frederickson, of New York. 


ELEMENTS DE PaHiLosopHie PopuLarRe. Par O. Merten, Professor de Philoso- 
hie a L’université De Gand. Namur: Librairie de Ad. Wesmael-Charlier. 
876. 

A modest little work which proposes to furnish for general readers the chief 
results obtained from the application of the empirical method of observation to 
philosophy. 

AppreEss. By S. S. Laurie, A. M., Professor of the His- 
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tory, and Practice of Education in the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston & Douglas. 1876. 


Mr. Laurie shows in this address not only the experienced educator, but also the 
scholar of philosophical culture and mode of thinking. 


Tue HisrortcaL Jesus or NAzAretu. By M. Schlesinger, Ph. D., Rabbi of 
~ Congregation Anshe Emeth, Albany, N. Y. New York: Charles P. Som- 
erby. 1876. 


A condensed sketch of the life of Christ, and of the first spread of His teachings. 


A CriricaL AccouNT oF THE PuitosopHy oF Kant. an Historica. 
Inrropuction. By Edward Caird, M. A. London and New York: MacMillan 
& Co. 1877. 

“The object of this work,” says Mr. Caird in the preface, “is to explain the 
Critical Philosophy in its relation to the general development of Philosophy, and 
especially to the stages of that development which immediately preceded it.’’ 
We can assure the reader that this object has been accomplished with rare success. 
The latter part especially, namely, the relation of Kant’s system of Transcendental 
Philosophy to “the stages which immediately preceded it,” is so fully set forth, 
and is, taking it all together, so new to even the best informed of Kant’s stu- 
dents that it seems entirely out of place to apply a word of censure in regard to 
the exposition of the Critical Philosophy itself. Wehope at a future time to give 
our readers an extended account of this great work, but, for the present, we confine 
ourselves to giving an outline of the rich contents of Mr. Caird’s work, by tran- 
scribing the headings of its several parts and chapters. 

Introduction. —Chapter I. The Critical Problem. Chapter II. The Critical 
Spirit in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. Chapter IIL. The first Period of 
Modern Philosophy — Descartes and Spinoza. Chapter IV. The second Period of 
Modern Philosophy — Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. Chapter V. The second Pe- 
riod of Modern Philosophy — Leibnitz. Chapter VI. The second Period of Mod- 
ern Philosophy — The Wolffian Philosophy. fi 

The Philosophy of Kant.—Part I. The Pre-critical Period. Part II. The Crit- 
icism of Pure Reason. Chapter I. The Problem of the Critique, and Kant’s Pre- 
liminary Statement and Sense. Chapter I. Understanding and Sense. Chapter 
Ill. Argument of the Esthetic. Chapter IV. Criticism of the Esthetic. Chap- 
ter V. General View of the Analytic. Chapter VI. The two Logics and the Dis- 
covery of the Categories. Chapter VII. Kant’s Preliminary Statement of the 
object of the Transcendental Deduction. Chapter VIII. The Transcendental 
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Deduction of the Categories as stated by Kant. Chapter IX. Criticism of the 
Transcendental Deduction. Chapter X. The Schematism of the Categories. 
Chapter XI. The Principles of Pure Understanding. Chapter XII. Kant’s General 
View of the Empirical Science. Chapter XIII. The Distinction of the Phenomena 
and Noumena, and the Amphiboly of the Reflective Conceptions. Chapter XIV. 
The Transcendental Dialectic; the Nature and Origin of the Ideas of Reason. 
Chapter XV. The Transcendental Paralogism of Rational Psychology. Chapter 
XVI. Rational Cosmology, as explained and criticised by Kant. Chapter 
XVII. Criticism of the Kantian Doctrine as to the Nature, Origin, and Solution 
of the Antinomies of Rational Cosmology. XVIII. The Ideal of Reason, and the 
Criticism of Rational Theology. Chapter XIX. The Regulative use of the Ideas of 
Reason. A. E. K. 


PuiLosopHiscHe MonatsHEFTE. Leipzig: 1877. Verlag von Erich Koschny. 


The thirteenth volume (1877) of this excellent periodical appears under the 
editorship of Dr. C. Schaarschmidt, assisted by Dr. F. Ascherson, and fully justifies 
our high expectations. Of noticeable articles in this volume of the Monatshefte 
we mention: Dr. J. H. Witte, on “Die Axiome der Geometrie,” and Dr. Richard 
Hasenclever’s “Zur Analysis der Raumvorstellung,” as all tending to show how 
much people’s minds are still bothered to arrive at a philosophical comprehension 
of the fundamental principles of mathematics. Professor K. Boehm has an arti- 
ele on “Memory;” and Professor Lasson discusses the Theory of the Beautiful. 
We would also point out Dr. Gass’ review ‘“‘Schleiermacher als Philosoph.” 
The Bibliographical department of the Monatshefte is excellently conducted by 
Dr. F. Ascherson. 

Besides the above, the volume contains the following: ‘‘ Ueber Wesen und Auf- 
gabe der Philosophie,” by the editor; ‘‘ Veber die Philosophie des Giordano Bruno, 
by Professor Barach; ‘Die Philosophie seit Kant,” von Dr. J. H. Witte; ‘Die 
Vorlaiifer des Kopernikus,” by G. V. Schiaparelli; ‘Ueber den Christlichen 
Staat,” by Professor Lutterbeck; ‘Die Phantasie als Grundprincip des Welt- 
processes,” reviewed by Franz Hoffmann; Ernst Renan’s speech on Spinoza, de- 
livered at Hague, February 21st, 1877; Professor Bergmann’s speech on Science 
and Life, delivered on the occasion of the German Emperor’s last birth-day; 
“Kant und Fries,” by G. Knauer; “Wigand und Darwinism, by Dr. L. Weis; 
“Caro’s Problémes de morale sociale,” by Dr. Jodl; “Analysis of Actuality,” by 
0. Bertling; “Die Grundlagen der Psychophysik,” by P. Langer; ‘“ Lange’s 
Logische Studien,” by G. Knauer; “Martin Knutzen und seine Zeit,” by the 
editor— Knutzen was Kant’s teacher in philosophy during Kant’s university 
studies — “Die Gottesidee in der indischen Philosophie,” by Professor Jacobi; 
“Zur Leibnitz Litteratur,” by the editor; “Zur Theorie des Gediichtnisses und 
der Erinnerung,”’ by K. Boehm; “In Sachen der Psychophysik,” by O. Liebmann; 
“Zur Spinoza Litteratur,” by the editor; and a number of book reviews, notices, 
miscellanies and announcements. 

The fourteenth volume of the Monatshefte, 1878, opens with an able article from 
the pen of the editor, on “‘ That which is True and that which is False in Critical Phi- 
losophy,”’ and points out with great clearness the remarkable errors into which those 
Neo-Kantians of modern Germany have fallen, who, under Kant’s name, have 
tried to pass current doctrines of the most barbarous materialism. It seems to 
us that these revivers of Kant-worship have been greatly led into their errors by 
the revilers of Kant of half a century ago, who falsely abused him for entertaining 
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the same gross materialism which the Neo-Kantians pretend to admire in him. 
Kant will never be properly understood and appreciated until Fichte’s works are 
more studied. Fichte, indeed, has written the only intelligible compendia to 
Kant’s writings. He has taken hold of Kant’s system in its entirety —so much so, 
indeed, that he was able to reproduce it. All the other of Kant’s critics have 
taken up only parts of Kant’s sayings, and have naturally found in them a mass 
of contradictions. 

“Aus der vierten Dimension,” by Carl Stumpf; and “Johann Kepler,” by 
Professor Eucken, show further interest in the metaphysical basis of mathematics. 
The other articles of the first number of this volume are: ‘Grote on the Moral 
Ideals,” by A. Lasson ; Caspari’s “ Die Grundprobleme der Erkenntnissthitigkeit,”” 
by Dr. Meinong; “Steinthal’s Ursprung der Sprache,” by L. Weis; “‘Renan’s Phi- 
losophical Dialogues and Fragments,” by the editor; ‘‘Hartmann’s Neukantianis- 
mus, Schopenhauerianismus und Hegelianismus,” by G. Gerhard; ‘“ Herbert 
Spencer’s Principles of Biology,’ by Dr. Siegfried, and some minor book reviews 
and notices. A. E. K 


Diz PHANTASIE ALS GRUNDPRINCIP DES WELT Processes. By J. Frohscham- 
— Professor der Philosophie in Muenchen. Muenchen: Theodor Ackermann. 
This is an attempt to represent “ Phantasy,” or imagination, as the fundamental 

principle of all the workings of nature, as well as of mind and history, in the 

same manner in which Schopenhauer tries to represent the “ Will,” and Von 

Hartmann the “Unconscious,” as such principle. The work is divided into three 

books, the first of which treats of ‘phantasy as a subjective faculty of the soul,” 

and especially of ‘its activity in cognition, and its objective character.” The 
second book discusses ‘‘ Objective Phantasy,” and its development into a subject- 
ive (soul) in the process of nature.’”” The third book, finally, describes “ the de- 

velopment of the subjective phantasy (now become a subject or asoul), into a 

self-conscious spirit, or human personality.” A. E. K. 


PHILOSOPHIE DE LA RELIGION DE HEGEL TRADUITE POUR LA PREMIERE FOIS 
ET ACCOMPAGNEE DE PLUSIEURS INTRODUCTIONS ET D’UN COMMENTAIRE PER- 
PETUEL. Par A. Vera. Tome premitre. Paris: Librairie Germer-Baillére. 
French is the language of clearness. It filters the thought that seeks expression 

in its rapid colloquial sentences. It is too polite to be obscure. Even German 

metaphysics has to appear easy and entertaining, like a man of the world, when it 
goes into French society. Hegel himself becomes quite companionable in Pro- 
fessor Vera’s translations. No small achievement this, to have revealed a mind 
which, by all save its immediate disciples, was regarded as divine in one respect at 
least—its absolute unknowableness. Foreign students of philosophy had, until 
recently, seldom penetrated further than the doorway of Hegel’s system. A look 
into the First Book of his Logic was enough for them. It seemed, like the en- 
trances of the royal tombs near Thebes, a steep descent into utter darkness, and 
they turned away and comforted their pride of plain-seeing by calling the darkness 
Nonsense. Had they gone down, they might have found pictures of a truer world 
than the one they were content to live in. But, of late, the greatest of all thinkers 
since Aristotle is becoming known beyond the limits of his own language. Per- 
haps other countries, by virtue of their exclusively empirical habits of thinking, 
are the better prepared to estimate his greatness when discovered. They have 
worked through empiricism, and feel the need of a different method. They have 
ended where Hegel begins—in nothing. The ultimate conclusion of their knowl- 
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edge is that nothing can be known. They are, therefore, in'a good mood to be led 
anywhere, since, even in utter darkness, they cannot learn less than Nothing. 

German thought may be in the same, or nearly the same, condition; but this 
is no sign, as some gregarious reasoners imagine, that it has transcended Hegel’s 
stand-point. German thought had, at the end of the last century and the begin- 
ning of the present, an epoch of speculation corresponding to the Elizabethan 
period in English literature. It flowered and ripened all at once. From Kant to 
Hegel it had a summer-tide of philosophy. But it, has no more transcended Hegel 
than English poetry has transcended Shakespeare. On the contrary, it only saw 
its possibilities in him, and has had to actualize them in its own slow and seasonal 
way. In this process it could not skip a single grade of demonstration. The 
teacher could teach the pupil no more at any time than the pupil had capacity to 
learn, and the intellect of a nation learns only by its sense of need. The German 
people, asa people, had not then, have not yet consciously, felt the intellectual want 
which Absolute Truth alone can satisfy. It has just now, a century after Kant, 
begun to ask the questions which Kant set himself to answer, and which he 
answered by pronouncing them unanswerable and vain. By and by it will reach 
Fichte, then Schelling, and then Hegel. 

Noris it strange, that in its present Kantian stage, German thought should borrow 
back the very ideas which it erewhile lent to other nations. More strictly and 
impatiently empirical than itself, these actions have developed empiricism faster. 
English science, without suspecting its own tendency, has run, by the very empti- 
ness of its discoveries, into the metaphysics it was at the same time denouncing. 
The theories which it hailed as new and original—such as evolution, correlation 
of forces, relativity of knowledge—were delivered by Kant, and carried up into 
higher categories by Hegel, long before it was seized with this sudden fancy for 
masked metaphysics. So we Americans send obscure singers to Europe and wor- 
ship them as prima-donnas when they return under Italiannames. Germany may 
be Darwinian to-day, but this is only to say that it understands Hegel’s logic 
as far as the second book. Meanwhile, the other nations, who have been on that 
stage of thinking longer, may get out of it sooner; andGermany may have to 
learn her own Hegel, as she is now learning Kant, from their more popular dem- 
onstrations of his truth. What if Hegel, too, should find his Herbert Spencer! 

There are already many indications of such an advance. Schools of enthusi- 
astic Hegelians have sprung up in Merton College, Oxford, and in the University 
of Glasgow, and are represented by such works as Stirling’s Secret of Hegel, Wal- 
lace’s translation of Hegel’s Smaller Logic, Caird’s Criticism of Kant, and Brad- 
ley’s Ethical Studies —all vigorous and generative productions. In America, the 
numbers, though scattered, are growing of those who think they have found in 
Hegel a solution for many unsolved enigmas of nature and of life. In France and 
Italy, and even in Spain, a goodly company of elect minds are persuaded that they 
see in Hegel’s thought a veritable day-spring. Of these last the un- 
doubted leader is Professor Vera. M. Taine, in his Italy, says of the University 
of Naples, with which Professor Vera is connected: “The university contains a 
thousand students and sixty professors. German erudition and methods prevail. 
Hegel is read with facility. M. Vera, his most zealous and best accredited inter- 
preter, has a chair here. M. Spaventa is trying to discover an Italian philosophy, 
and shows Gioberti to be a sort of Italian Hegel. * * * Lately a great crowd 
thronged to an exposition of the Phenomenology of Hegel; they translate his 
technical terms and abstractions without any difficulty.”” Think of crowds throng- 
ing to an exposition of the Phenomenology! The man who draws them must have 
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aremarkable power of traction. Professor Vera we take to be suchaman. He 
speaks from a full mind, has been a life-long student of speculative philosophy, 
deems it honor enough to shine with the reflection of Hegel’s light, and has proved 
his devotion to the great teacher by translating and expounding his most difficult 
works. The Philosophy of Religion is the last of more than a dozen volumes of 
such disinterested labor. 

It was in the Philosophy of Religion that Professor Vera first got a glimpse of 
Hegel’s thought, and his desire to comprehend this work led him to the study of 
the whole system to which it belongs. And now, after having worked through the 
system, he has returned to his beginning, as the true end alike of speculation and 
life. And this was Hegel’s own view. In no other of his works did he so clearly 
manifest the divine uses of his logic. The logic itself was pure thought in solution, 
without any distinct conceivable form —a ferment of categories rising and vanish- 
ing like bubbles, if possible, of idealism never to be realized. In the Philosophy 
of Nature, of Right, of Spirit, many of these categories appear in form and func- 
tion as the conscious reason of humanity. But in the Philosophy of Religion we 
have the whole substance of the Logic brought home to the profoundest needs of 
the soul. There thought becomes worship. 

In his six chapters of introduction the translator has given an anticipatory sur- 
vey of the work itself, illustrating some of its truths, finely, by an application of 
them to the criticism of phases of false philosophy and false religion, which have 
appeared since Hegel’s day—especially the negative phases of certain recreant 
disciples of Hegel himself, like Strauss and Feuerbach. The criticisms are too 
ardent and polemical, we think, for a great treatise on the philosophy of religion. 

Professor Vera had before him, however, the example of the author, who, in his 
own introduction, indulges in some very torturesome vivisections. But contro- 
versy is calmer now than it was in Hegel’s time. Serenity, rather than rage, is 
taken as the impress of power. Reasoning gains nothing by denunciation. And 
one who overlooks the progress of humanity, from the elevation of philosophy 
might well keep his temper, even though forced to take notice of the ephemeral 
vandalism of Strauss. Still, Professor Vera’s loss of temper is never violent, and 
always gives a glow to his style which makes it pardonable in a work otherwise so 
excellent. R. T. H. 


Tue Princeton Review: No. 1, January; No. 2, March, 1878. New York. 


We note that this venerable periodical assumes a new dress, typographically, 
and becomes a “ Bi-monthly,” in its fifty-fourth year (at the exceedingly low 
price of 50 cents a number, and $2.a year. The January number contains 232 
pages; the March number 400 pages. At this rate the subscriber will get three 
large volumes in one year for $2). Under the editorial management of Dr. Mc- 
Cosh, as might have been supposed, this Review devotes a larger space to meta- 
physical questions than hitherto. In the January number, John T. Duffield dis- 
cusses the question of Evolutionism Respecting Man and the Bible; George P. 
Fisher defines and condemns “Materialism in the Pulpit;” Francis Wharton 
treats of “ Casuistry: Theological and Legal.” But the best is the beginning of 
a series of articles on “Contemporary Philosophy,’”’ by Dr. McCosh. In the first 
he treats the historical phases, noticing the course of lectures on philosophical 
subjects at the German universities. (From 1874 to 1877 there were 216 on His- 
tory of Philosophy, 131 on Logic, 120 on Psychology, 39 on Metaphysics, 32 on 
Ethics; total, 537 courses of lectures on philosophy in three years!) He discusses 
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the “Defects of the Historico-Critical Method,’ which is too liable to drift into 
the channels of preconceived theories, leaving the student without the capacity 
of investigating the mind for himself. Professor Bowen’s new and most note- 
worthy book on “Modern Philosophy” receives notice, especially its treatment 
of Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. Professor Caird’s “Critical Account of 
the Philosophy of Kant,’ excites some concern, lest the study of Hegel and Kant 
shall undermine the native Scotch philosophy, “and probably the underlying 
principles of the old theology of Scotland.” Professor Flint’s ‘‘Theism” is 
noticed with favor. 

In the March number, President Chadbourne discusses “Design in Nature ;”’ 
Professor Bowen, ‘“Dualism, Materialism, or Idealism;” Professor Archibald 
Alexander, “German Thought and Schopenhauer’s Pessimism;” Dr. Hickok, 
“Evolution from Mechanical Force.” In addition to these excellent and timely 
discussions, Dr. McCosh continues his notice of ‘Contemporary Philosophy,” 
this time taking up the subject of ‘‘Mind and Brain.” Under this head he 
touches upon Carpenter’s ‘“‘ Mental Physiology,’ Ferrier’s ‘‘ Functions of the 
Brain,” Sir Henry Holland’s ‘Chapters on Mental Physiology,” giving in the 
course of his article a very clear, brief statement of the conclusions of Ferrier. 

It is, indeed, a very important phase of discussion just now—this of the so-called 
«Physiology of the Mind.” One should read carefully the profound article of Dr. 
Hickok, above noted, in connection with the critical orienting of Dr. McCosh. 

One must speak gratefully of the high standard of the philosophical discussions 
in our American theological quarterlies—especially The Bibliotheca Sacra, 
The New Englander, and The Princeton Review. It is a good omen to see a new 
vigor infused into an important department already excellent hitherto. 

W. T. He 
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